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FOR PRIMARY READING 


BARNARD LANGUAGE READER (Paine) | SKINNER AND LAWRENCE'S LITTLE 
For First School Year 30 cents DRAMAS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

Offers an interesting variety of material for For Third School Year 35 cents 
dramatization, reproduction, and memory work. The little plays in this book are derived largely 
Besides simple adaptations of seven popular nurs- from well-known prose and poetical selections of 
ery stories, such as ‘‘The Three Bears,’’ ‘‘Little high literary quality. Among them are adaptations 
Red Riding Hood,” and ‘‘The Little Red Hen,” from Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. 
the book contains a number of fables and folk Richards, Lydia Maria Child, and John Ruskin. 
tales, which illustrate the various duties and faults The plays may either be acted by the children, or 
of childhood. The pdetry, for the most part classic be used simply as reading lessons to aid in secur- 
in character, is popular with small boys and girls. ing correct tones and natural expression. If mem- 
The matter isarranged with reference tothe sea- orized and presented as plays, the sceney may 
sons. Among the very attractive illustrations are readily be improvised from objects always at hand 
twenty-three in colors. in the school-room. 


On request we shall be glad to send our. attractive illustrated Guide to 
Good Reading, describing 268 volumes, on all subjects, for all grades 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS AND HEALTH 
By Helen C. Putnam, A. B., M.D. 


Written attractively for popular reading, it is pronounced by sanitary experts, 


many educators and others a book that should be in the library of every superintend- 

ent, principal, teacher; and even presented to every janitor as part of Lis outfit. 
It explains the use of instruments of precision for sanitary details, such as tempera- 

ture, relative humidity, air currents and dust. It urges “ pupil health officers” as the 


only effective method of control, and most effective method of education. Its motto 
is ““ Health Habits educate more than Health Maxims.” 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 208 pp. $1. postpaig. 


Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 
after you retire from active service ? Wouldn’t an annual allowance be desirable tosupplement your income ? 
The State may do a little to help retired public school teachers, but some other provision must be made such 
as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. No other investment can be made on such a safe and profitable 
basis. The Guild is a purely co-operative organization. managed on a strictly business basis by and for the 
teachers of Massachusetts. 


OFFICER 

Gordon A. Southworth, Somerville, President. Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, First Vice-president. 

Charles W. Morey, Lowell, Second Vice-president. William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Treasurer. 
adres M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope School ,Somerville, Secretary. 

ADDRESS MR. WADSWORTH FOR INFORMATION 
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ARE THESE THE BOOKS THAT 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? 


FARM LIFE READERS (Intermediate 
Grades ) 


Bulletin No. 43 0n “Agriculture and Rural 
Life Day’’ published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education (1913) contains sixteen 
selections from these two readers; six other 
selections in the Bulletin are covered by 
these readers ina slightly different manner. 

These readers emphasize the attractions 
of country life and suggest the fundamentals 
of progressive agriculture. They rank high 
in literary merit. 

They are endorsed by leading agricultural or- 
ganizations everywhere. Book four, 45¢.; 
Book Five, 5oc. Splendidly illustrated. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL; Its Methods 
and Management. By Horace M. Culter and 
Julia M. Stone. 


Comprehensive and well-illustrated, this 
new book meets the needs of Superintend- 
ents and rural school teachers better than any 
other book on the market because of its 
thorough practicality, fullness of treatment 
and up-to-date ideas. 365 pages. $1.10. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY CANNOT BE 
BEATEN! YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH EVERY PUPIL 
IN ARITHMETIC, IF YOU WILL USE THE 
COLE-SMITH 100 PER CENT. NUMBER TESTS 


A thorough and comprehensive selt-acting, self- 
proving drill in fundamental work. Each pad 
contains 100 pages of examples, with blanks 
in which the pupils do their own 
work and make their own tests. 


LISf OF THE PADS 


Addition: 1, Three numbers in one column. 2. The 
forty-tive combinations. 3. Two orders and one order. 
4. Two orders and two orders. 


Subtraetion: 5. Three numbers in a column. 6. One 
order from one order and two orders. %. One order from 
two orders. 

Multiplication: 8. Three numbers inacolumn. 9. The 
multiplication tables. 10, Two orders by one order. 
11. Three orders by one ordér and by two orders. 


Division: 12. How to divide. 13. The division tables. 
af. Two orders by one order. 15. Three orders by one 
order. 


Fractions: 16. Addition and Subtraction: Two num- 
bers in a column. 17. Three numbers in acolumn. 18. 
Subtraction: Three numbersinacolumn. 19, 
ing by a fraction. 20. Multiplying a whole number by a 
fraction. 21. Multiplying a fraction by a fraction. 
22. Dividing by a fraction. 23, Dividing a fraction bya 
fraction. , 

Decimals: 24. How to use the decimal point. 25. Ad- 
dition. 26. Subtractivn. 27. Multiplying by a decimal. 
28. Dividing by a decimal. 

Percentage: 29. To find a certain per cent. of a number 
(aliquot parts). 30. To find a certain per cent. of a num- 
ber (odd per cents.). 31. To find a number having a per 
cent. given (aliquot parts). 32, To tind a number having a 
per cent. given (odd per cents). 


List price per pad, 15 cents; mailing price, 18 cents 


BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


No teacher who has had the opportunity has failed to make effective use of the Gulick books 


These books put before the child in a clear, simple, but inimitable manner the salient facts of 


hygiene and right living. They possess the logic of science and the charm of fiction. 


Five-Book Course: ‘*Good Health’; ‘‘Emergencies’”; ‘Town and City’; ‘‘The Body at Work’; 
**Control of Body and Mind.” 


Two-Book Course: “Good Health”’ and ‘‘The Body and Its Defenses.” 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


‘“‘Elementary American History’’ and “Leading Facts of American History’’ (Revised 


Edition) have done more to create an intelligent patriotism among the school children of this 


country than any other single agency. They are trustworthy and inspiring. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


Columbus 


Chicago London 


San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


VITALITY AND EFFICIENCY AT RICHMOND 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 
FEBRUARY 22-28 


WHAT WAS IT WORTH? 


In this day of surveys and of testing efficiency the 
most important question regarding the Richmond meet- 
ing is: “What was it worth?” 
the states anda 
thousand cities, counties and normal schools to go to 


Was it really worth while for all 


the expense of sending representatives to the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence? 

What did these men and women learn? 

What specific use will they make of 
what they learned? 

What will be the indirect effect upon 
them personally and permanently? 

State superintendents, county superin- 
tendents, superintendents of large cities 
and of small cities, and principals of 
normal schools and of secondary schools 
hai meetings dealing directly with their 
own problems. This in addition to the 


information and inspiration from the 
general program. 
They learned specifically what was 


being done in the best places by the 
best men and women, why it was being 
done, and the result of the doing of new 
things or of doing old things in new 
ways. 

Near two thousand men and women 
know very many things that they would 
not otherwise have known, they have 
learned them in ways that will make 
them a permanent body of fact, and 
they had every important new view reviewed under cross 
examination, as it were. 

What specific use will they make of what they learned? 
They will report upon it formally or informally. They 
will, usually, make a formal report either orally or in 
writing, and each will talk of it with his associates near 
a hundred times. 

To furnish vital topics of professional interest to near 
two thousand persons in the profession is, of itself, a 
great achievement. This is worth while. 

It is not too much to say that one hundred thousand 
teachers will hear of the Richmond meeting directly 
while those who hear of it indirectly will be beyond 
estimate. This is worth while. 

But the great value of the meeting is the effect of the 
addresses, discussions, conferences and conversations 
upon the thought and purpose of these men and women. 
They will think in larger units. They will be less pro- 
vincial, less worshipful of mummified traditions, less 
enervated by artificiality. There will be more “go” in 
their pedagogy, more vitality in their message to their 
associates, and more of the human in their planning for 
the children. : 

Take a specific instance. It ¢ost the city of Boston 
approximately one thousand dollars for seven men and 
women to go to the Richmond meeting, but therefrom 
the city will’gain’ in educational efficiency for all time. 
A hundred thousand dollars would be a low estimate of 
the direct ¢ffect upon Boston schools. If you add one- 
tenth of one percent. to the efficiency of the soil of 
America you add«millions upon millions annually to 
American wealth. If you add slightly to the normal 
‘heart beat of one-tenth of the children and youth of the 


President 


BEN BLEWETT 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis | 


Department of 
Superintendence 1913-1914 


land you have made an inestimable contribution to the 
health of America for a series of vears. Thus, if these 
seven leaders in Boston’s educational system, as a re- 
sult of the Richmond meeting, eliminate one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the waste in the system and add one-tenth 
of one per cent—and these are ridiculously low 
estimates—they will add very materially to the health, 
productiveness, comfort and influence of more than one 
hundred thousand children for an average of more than 
twenty years each. 

If these seven superintendents of Boston as a result 
of this Richmond meeting do no more 
than increase the capability of getting 
a nickel a year more, financially, out of 
life, it alone means a hundred thousand 
dollars. Ii it is 


fifty cents a year it 
means a millvon dollars return for a 
thousand-dollar investment, which js 
more than even a_ Rockefeller 


Carnegie ever dreamed of. 
As a matter of fact no human power 
can estimate the effect of the Richmond 


meeting upon Boston’s health and 
wealth, comfort and human power. 
As to all America, with near tw 


thousand in attendance, the resultant 
efficiency is beyond the most powerful 
imagination to comprehend. 

There is no other investment that 
pays such dividends as such a meeting 
as that of 1914 in Richmond. And to 
think that there were cities and counties 
that failed to get the benefit because 
unwilling to make a trifling investment! 


THE RICHMOND BY-PRODUCT. 

To ride all of two days, going and coming, with from 
fifty to three hundred professional associates, among 
whom are some of the keenest thinkers and persons of 
great achievement, is an invaluable experience. It is 
both extensive and intensive in its influence. When 
cows are under test for a record in cream, only men 
whom they know the animal welcomes, whose presence 
is a comfort and pleasure, are allowed to come near. Of 
course no animal is allowed in the barn that is not 
known to be companionable. 

A week’s professional comradeship with men of large 
vision and noble achievement is valuable beyond 
pression. 

School people lose much of their normal power, lessen 
their efficiency by being too near their job too much of 
the time. 

A horse will travel faster and farther, and pull more 
with a cheerful mate than alone. Nothing is more 
thoroughly demonstrated than that comradeship in- 
tensifies power and efficiency. 

One of the latest theories is that no one should wear 
the same shoes two days in succession, that the 


exX- 


uni- 


versal shifting of shoes from day to day would put out of 
commission all chiropodists, eliminate most of the colds 
This may be overstated by en- 
experience that 
mentally, 


and digestive troubles. 
thusiasts, but everyone knows 
failure to change the chafing, 


from 
physically or 
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leads to friction that is painful and often fatal. 

If the Richmond meeting had done nothing more than 
to take these men away from their own problems while 
they consider large phases of these problems it would 
be well worth while. 

HISTORICAL BY-PRODUCT. 

To know Richmond, Hampton, Williamsburg, Seven 
Pines and Fair Oaks with all the history that clusters 
about these places is a highly important phase of any 
school. man’s educational equipment. 

A man can never say “Rebels” after he has had the 
most ardent hospitality ever enjoyed by the department 
in Richmond. He will teach about the Civil war and not 
about the “Rebellion” after he has been to a Richmond 
“smoker” and received attention without limit at the 
hands of people in the capital of the Confederacy. 

It is easy to sit in a New England or Pennsylvania 
home and read about “The War of Fifty Years Ago, 
Day by Day,” and paint mental pictures of the men with 
whom our fathers fought, but it is impossible to think 
or feel warlike when you are enjoying the automobile of 
a son of a Southern general. 

The N. E. A. in Boston in 1903 eliminated the tradi- 
tional notion that Bostonians were cold and distant, the 
meeting at Salt Lake City disabused the minds of many 
persons of the tradition that Utahans have cloven feet, 
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and the meeting of the department of 1914 will breed 
high respect and brotherly love for people with whom 
our fathers differed intensely fifty years ago. 

Opinions for which men are willing to die, even politi. 
cal opinions, are sure to be respected in history and it 
has done a host of educational leaders good to live in 
Richmond for a week, “fifty years after.” 


MEETING OR MEETINGS. 


In a circular sent out very generally before the Rich- 
mond meeting a writer said with literary effectiveness 
that the superintendents were more interested in “meet- 
ing than in the meetings.” 

It is impossible now to get any data on the past but 
we took pains to study the situation from this point of 
view at Richmond and there were never any appreciable 
number of superintendents in the lobbies of the Jeffer- 
son, Richmond of Murphy’s when meetings of the de- 
partment were in session. At Richmond at least the 
meetings were above the meeting, but most of the 
superintendents arrived fully twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of the meeting and had a fine time meeting people 
ahead of time, and there was time for meeting every 
day. 

In this meeting of men of the profession it was inter- 
esting to find how universal was the shop talk on social 
occasions, 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 


President Ben Blewett, whose program was _admir- 
able, whose devotion to the success of the meeting was 
always in evidence, was the personification of gracious- 
ness, officially and socially. 

Secretary of the Department Anna E. Logan, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, won honors on evety hand 
by her skilful devotion to the duties of her office, which 
she took much more seriously than have some of her 
predecessors. 

Vice-President W. E. Ranger was President Blewett’s 
right hand man in every official respect. He honored 
the office. 

State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, the man who has 
put an “edge” on education in Virginia, shared with 
City Superintendent J. A. C. Chandler the honors of 


the superb planning of every phase of most remarkable. 


arrangements for the comfort and joy of the depart- 
ment. Two more efficient administrators of such a 
meeting could not be asked, and they were gloriously 
assisted by Joseph H. Saunders and other masters of 
detail. 

It will not be the fault of Dr. Joseph Swain, president 
of the N. E. A,, if there is not a large meeting at St. 
Paul. He did all he could for it at Richmond, as he 
does everywhere and on every occasion. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER. 
Superintendent Henry Snyder of Jersey City is presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence. This is 
the first time in many years that a president has been 
elected because he is a long-time efficient superinten- 


‘dent of a quiet city, and because he is highly respected 


in his own state regardless of the fact that there is noth- 
ing spectacular in his career, that he does not need the 
pre-eminence for home consumption, that he has rarely 
made addresses or written books. Next to the election 
of a county superintendent, which ought to be achieved 
at an early day, the election of aman from the rank 
and file is most gratifying. 


SECRETARY SPRINGER. 
Durand W. Springer won his spurs at Richmond. For 


efficiency in every department of service nothing was 
left to be desired. We did not hear one faint criticism 
of any phase of service. The place of registration, the 
blanks for enrollment, the skill and alertness of the 
clerks, the givine out of the big envelope with its un- 
precedented completeness of contents, and the validiza- 
tion of tickets all demonstrated the personification of 
efficiency, but his grandest triumph was in the railroad 
arrangement, of which we speak elsewhere. 


CORWIN AND THE LADY. 


The near comedy was near the close of the opening 
session of the National Council, on Monday evening. 
Dr. R. W. Corwin of Pueblo, chairman of the com- 
mittee on “Health Through the Public Schools,” had 
made a demonstration of a schoolroom lighted on 
three sides. This was not according to tradition and he 
had introduced some non-essential side remarks that 
would have passed harmlessly had not Mrs. H. T. 
Treadwell of Chicago, president of a woman’s club of 
two thousand members, thrown her hat into the ring 
with an heroic challenge gracefully, charmingly and 
very ardently expressed. In his quiet rejoinder he 
thought to compliment Mrs. Treadwell upon the de- 
lightful sentiment that actuated her. This brought a 
brilliant defiance to Dr. Corwin to prove that she was 
sentimental. Each made several speeches, warming up 
to the encounter more and more with each return. 

Finally the Corwin-Treadwell situation was relieved 
when J. F. Keating, superintendent of schools of 
Pueblo, came to the rescue of Dr. Corwin, doing it so 
quietly, specifically, and devotedly that all would have 
been well had he not, in an unguarded moment, com- 
pared Colorado to Chicago to the disadvantage of 
Chicago. This brought Florence Holbrook of the 
Forestville school to the rescue of Chicago with her 
intense loyalty and literary skill. 

Nio one seemed inclined to risk a return engagement 
and so Dr. R. J. Aley, president of the National 


Council, called upon Jessie Field, who made Page 
County, ‘Iowa, famous, or who has been made famous by 
Page County, Iowa, as you please, and with that plat- 
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form art which has made both Miss Field and Page 
County famous, the audience laughed itself back to 


peace and comfort. 


SNEDDEN—BAGLEY. 


The best sustained interest was on Wednesday morn- 
‘ng when Snedden and Bagley crossed swords. Dr. 
David Snedden, commissioner of Massachusetts, stated 
moderately, clearly, vigorously what he is trying to 
make the “Massachusetts idea.” Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
head of the department of education of the University of 
Illinois, brilliantly, keenly, with im- 
passioned oratorical effect, stated the 
educational-vocational attitude of New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana and many 
other states. Clearly the war is “on” 
and the Snedden-Massachusetts atti- 
tude will have to defend itself on every 
battlefield. We have never known a 
debate before that satisfied every one. 
Every one in the large audience was a 
Sneddenite or Baglester, and_ the 
former were sure that Snedden made 
the grandest presentation of the 
liberal and vocational situation that 
has ever been or that ever will be 
made. The others were exuberant in 
their confidence that “Bagley put it 
all over on Snedden.” You “paid your 
money and had your choice,” and could 
be as happy as a lark either way. 
It was the most satisfactory heated 
discussion on record. 
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in the capital city of the Confederacy, in the presence of 
the chief educational officials of nearly every state in the 
union, the effect was magical. 

In voice and manner, as well as in literary excellence 
and adaptation, it was brilliant and inspiring. 

SUFFRAGE THROUGH GRACE. 

We have rarely heard as apt, discriminating and 
choice a brief after-dinner speech as that of Miss Grace 
M. Shepard, state superintendent of Idaho, and 
treasurer of the N. E. A., at the “Old Virginia Banquet” 
on Wednesday evening, in response to 
the toast, “The Woman of Tomorrow.” 

Without mentioning the word 
frage, without commending or con- 
demning suffragettes, she pictured the 


suf- 


glory of the mothers, of the wives and 
sisters of today, and the daughters of 
fomorrow with every privilege of the 
fathers, husbands, brothers will be those 
of all women everywhere. 
3 In spirit, in phrasing and in delivery 
Bit was the gem of the week. 

CARLETON ON THE SIDE LINES 


There are always things on the side 


that are more interesting than the 
scheduled features. 
It was the last day, most of the 


people had gone, and the hotel boys at 
the Jefferson, of whom there was al- 
Ways a generous supply, were in place 
rest, as it were, and happy in the gen- 
erous tipping enjoyed during all the 


CORA WILSON STEWART. 


The great popular triumph was the 
address of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
of Kentucky on 


Wednesday evening. We 
think that, all in all, no man or woman has 
ever achieved a nobler platform success in the De- 


partment of Education than did 


Mrs. Stewart on 
Wednesday evening, February 25. 


When she was intro- 
duced she had never been on any platform out of Ken- 


tucky, now she can have a place on any educational pro- 

gram in the United States. She has done great things 

ina noble way, and can tell of them with superb power. 


NEUMANN’S MASTERPIECE. 


Henry Neumann, Ethical Culture School, New York, 
read a paper on “The Use of English Literature in 
Moral Education,” that was pronounced by some of the 
best critics as “the best paper on literature I ever 
heard”; as “the most complete mastery of details for 
teaching combined with the height of inspiration’; as 
making the Friday forenoon session of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education “the 
most useful and enjoyable educational meeting I ever 
attended.” We believe some such sentiment was uni- 
versal regarding Dr. Neumann’s ‘paper. Indeed, the en- 
tire four sessions of this commission were remarkably 
effective and every way valuable. 


PATRIOTIC JOYNER. 
State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner of North Carolina, 
at the “Old Virginia Banquet” on Wednesday evening, 
in response to the toast, “Virginia and the Other 


States,” made one of the most discriminating, thrilling 
and eloquent patriotic addresses to which I have ever 
listened. Coming as it did from a genuine Southerner, 


HENRY SNYDER 
Superintendent of Schcols, Jersey City, 
President Department of Superinten- 

dence, 1914-1915 


forenoon. 

Hon. E. F. Carleton, assistant state 
superintendent of Oregon, whom all 
boys always enjoy, asked one of the 
littlest of them his age, when being told that he was 


fourteen, Carleton said: “If you lived in Oregon you 
Oregon! A 
And all the boys with nothing to 
do gathered around Mr. Carleton and tumbled. over 
themselves with questions about Oregon; the boys, the 


schools, the hotels, everything. Carleton 


could not leave school so young as that.” 
real live Oregonian! 


gave those 
eager, ardent questioners the most geography and civics 
I ever heard crowded into the same length of time. 


I could but ask myself why geography in school can- 
not be as fascinating as Carleton made _ that 
his. Why were those boys who were so glad to be out 
of school so dead-in-earnest to learn about Oregon? 


lesson of 


0 


SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 

One of the highly enjoyable socio-literary features of 
these N. E. A. meetings is the School 
the Mrs. 
Andrews, who is officially associated with the Boston 
office of the League. 


Peace League 


banquets under guidance of Fannie Fern 


If anyone ever found her sphere of leadership it is 
Mrs. Andrews in this Peace movement. 
master of all facts and figures, arguments and opinions 
in the championship of peace, but she is a past master in 
the art of guiding and directing social functions with a 


Not only is she 


mission. 

The president of the league, Superintendent Randall 
J. Condon of Cincinnati, presided, and several effective 
addresses presented the claims of peace. 
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There were more things said that were true and 
fewer that were trite than in any previous meeting. 

There was more vitality and less sentimentality than 
heretofore. 

There was greater devotion to action and less to re- 
action than we have ever known. 

There was practically no man with a chip on his 
shoulder. 

There was no tragedy and no startling comedy. 

The atmosphere from first to last was progressive. 

“Evaluate” was overworked. 

“Stress” and ‘stressing’ were less distressing than 
last year. 

Simplified spelling made no disturbance. 

Sex hygiene was the nearest approach to sensa- 
tionalism of any phase of the program. 

No one said “Income Tax” and only one man. said 
Great relief. 

About an even 2,000 were enrolled and about 500 un- 
enrolled were in attendance. This was the first time 
that there was no occasion for any one to enroll, and 


“Mexico.” 


the fact that 2,000 did enroll under the circum- 
stances is a great compliment to the profession. With- 
out the necessity of enrolling, the number was the same 
as at Philadelphia last year, where the necessity of en- 
rollment was constantly urged. No other meeting of 
the department has approached in number in attendance 
the meetings at Philadelphia and Richmond. 

The Jefferson has the best lobby of any hotel ever 
used as headquarters. It was large as the main floor, 
had a spacious balcony, a mezzanine balcony retreat- 
ing from it, and an extensive lobby floor half a story 
above that and onening upon another street. 

Bell-boy, porter and office service was especially 
efficient—prompt, trustworthy and not waiting for “en- 


couragement.” 


li the kitchen and dining room service were oOver- 
worked at rush hours it was because the hotel never 
had such generous patronage in the dining room. It 
has had every room occupied on occasion, but never so 
many of them patronized its dining room. This time 
many who slept elsewhere ate at the Jefferson. 

They said the bar was never so lightly patronized, but 
the cigar counter : 

The Richmond, Murphy’s, Rueger’s, Stumpf’s and the 
Lexington are good hotels and did their utmost for the 


comfort of their guests. 


The Jefferson had many banquetting rooms with good 
appointments for social features. 
This is one of the few hotels in the country that was 


virtually presented to a city. 


The John Marshall Evening High School was the 


cause of more expression of greater professional admir- 


ation than anything said or done in Richmond. It is, 
indeed, one of the marvelous demonstrations of the 
possibilities of an evening school in the country. Dr. 
J. A. C. Chandler’s great educational leadership has its 
best fruitage in this school. 

“The Public Schools of Richmond’ was a_ handy 
manual for the visitors who did much school visiting. 
It was issued by the committee of entertainment. 

The $575,000 high school building was a surprise to all 
who did not know what Richmond has been doing of 
late. 

The 1,600 high school enrollment was also a bit sur- 
prising. 

Richmond’s Retirement Fund, established in 1908, 
shows how completely the city and state are in the pro- 
gressive professional game. 

Richmond is the only city in the South, I think, that 
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has a colored Teacher Training School, and the 
standard for colored. teachers is probably the highest 
in the South. 

Richmond is one of the few Southern cities with free 
textbooks. 

The University of Virginia .presented each member of 
the department with a beautiful illustrated invitation to 
visit, the university founded by Thomas Jefferson, who 
so keenly appreciated the fact that the university was 
founded by him that it was recoenized by the epitaph 
which he wrote himself: “Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia.” 

A large delegation visited William and Mary College 
at Williamsburg and enjoyed it greatly. 

The battlefields about Richmond have great historic 
interest. They are Cold Harbor, Crater, Drewry’s 
Bluff, Dutch Gap, Frazier’s Farm, Gaines’ Mill, 
Malvern Hill, Mechanicsville, Savage's Station, Seven 
Pines, and Yellow Tavern. 

Richmond is a city of statues, among which are 
monuments, to Washington, Henry Clay, Jefferson, 
Davis, Lee, Jackson, with the tombs of Davis, Maury. 
Presidents Tyler and Monroe. The Confederate monu- 
ment is perhaps the most-imoressive. 

St. John’s church, in which Patrick Henry made his 
famous sneech, was visited by everyone. 


WOMEN IN RICHMOND. 


Never at any other meeting of the department have 
the women in attendance received attention approach- 
ing that received in Richmond. Of specific official at- 
tentions we sneak elsewhere, but each afternoon women 
of means and social graces were at the Jefferson, with 
their automobiles by the door—at one time there were 
twelve of these machines in waiting. They met the 
women on the mezzanine balcony, and suggested a 
ride about the city. They did not suggest that they 
“make up a party” to fill the machine, but sometimes 
with a single guest, and often with but two, these 
women went themselves, acted as guide, and were 
socially delightful. They even went so far in their 
courtesies as to take women to meeting places when 
they had not time for a ride. On such occasions they 
managed to take in a few places of public interest. In 
many instances they invited the women to dinner or to 
luncheon in their luxurious homes. The women of 
Richmond broke all records in their devotion and 
socially artistic attention to their sister guests. 


LITERALLY THE BEST. 


We felt at Philadelphia that it would be a long time 
before any other city could: equal the City of, Brotherly 
Love in efficiency of hospitality, but Richmond in 1914 
has equaled Philadelphia in 1913 in every essential par- 
ticulyr and has excelled it in some respects. 

When the Department of Superintendence met in 
Richmond nearly thirty years ago, there was not a de- 
cent hotel in the city. Today the Jefferson is one of 
the best hotels that has been opened to the department 
in all America,—its lobby is absolutely superior to any 
ever enjoyed by the department, not excepting Chicago, 
and the Richmond and the Murphy’s are absolutely first- 
class and by their nearness to the meetings and to each 
other made every one who stayed at either feel that 
he was in the best of luck. Rueger’s and Stumpf’s from 
their proximity to the Richmond and Murphy’s, were 
satisfactory. By far the larger part of those in atten- 
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dance was in that down-town group of hotels. Else- 
where we refer to the “Invitations” which were general, 
and the more especial functions are considered indi- 
vidually. —o-— 

THE RAILROADS. 

For the first time there was no knocking the rail- 
roads, which were good to the limit. There was 
nothing at stake as to the railroads. They gave their 
reductions, which were considerable, without any guar- 
antee as 'toenumber in attendance. They did not re- 
quire any certificate or other specializing by which 
members could be annoyed or take risks. There was 
no requirement of validating by the secretary. All that 
was asked for was the checking at enrollment of the 
kind of transportation used. 


ORGANIZATIONS AT RICHMOND. 

National Council of Education, N. E. A. 

Department of Normal Schools, N. E. A. 

Commission ‘on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, N. E. A. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 

Society of College Teachers of Education. 

National Committee on Agricultural Education. 

Conference of State Superintendents of Education. 

Conference of Teachers of Education in State Univer- 
sities. 

Educational Press Association of America. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 

American, School Peace League. 

Conference of Teachers in City Training Schools. 

International Kindergarten Union. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

School Garden Association of America. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

INVITATIONS. 

Every one who registered as a member of the N. E. A. 
received an envelope of “Invitations,” which included the 
following :— 

The City of Richmond invites the gentlemen to a 
smoker at the Jefferson hotel Thursday evening at 
ten. Admission by badge. 

The City of Richmond invites 400 ladies to a perfor- 
mance of Barrie’s “Little Minister,” at the Grayce 
Scott Bijou, Thursday matinee, at 2.30 p. m. Those ac- 
cepting this invitation must register with Mr. Saunders, 
at the local bureau in the Jefferson lobby, by 9 a. m., 
Thursday. 

The City of Richmond will give an excursion to Hamp- 
ton on Saturday, February 28, leaving the Chesapeake 
& Ohio depot at 9.10 a. m. and returning to Richmond 
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at 6.00 p.m. Five hundred members of the Department 
of Superintendence are invited. The Hampton Institute 
wil entertain the party at a luncheon at 1 p. m. At the 
request of the College of William and Mary, a stop of 
one hour will be made at Williamsburg. Those accept- 
iny this invitation must register with Mr. Saunders by 
noon Thursday. 

The Art Club of Richmond, 521 West Grace street, in- 
vites you to attend an exhibit in honor of the Depart- 


~ment of Superintendénee, at the clubhdwse; any aiter- 


noon, 4 to 7. Members of the club will receive. Admis- 
sion by badge. 

The Virginia Historical Society cordially invites the 
members of the department to inspect their collection of 
historical material from 9 a. m. to 5 ». m. every day. 
The home of the society, 707 East Franklin street, was 
the residence of General Robert. E. Lee during the 
war. Admission by badge. 

The Confederate Memorial Literary Society invites 
you to visit the musenm, the White House of the Con- 
federacy. Twelfth and Clay streets, on Wednesday, 9 
a. m. to 5 p. m., and Saturday, 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. Ad- 

nission by badge. 

The board of managers of the Valentine Museum, 
corner Eleventh and Clay streets, invites the members 
of the department to visit the museum any afternoon, 
3 to 5. Admission by badge. 

The Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities will admit wearers of the convention badge 
to the John Marshall Home, corner of Ninth and Mar- 
shall streets, from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. every day. 

Yon are invited to visit the Richmond Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit, Inc., in the Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
facturers’ building, Main and Sixth streets. A permanent 
display of Richmond-made goods, open for private in- 
spection daily, between the hours of 10 a. m. and 8 
p. m., February 23-28, 1914. Complimentary to delegates 
and visitors to the National Education Association con- 
vention. 


HAMPTON AND WILLIAM AND MARY COL- 
LEGE. 


As a fitting climax to the week in Richmond came the 
educationa! and pleasure excursion by the City of Rich- 
mond to Hampton Institute and the college of William 
and Marv at Williamsburg. Leaving Richmond at 9.10 
in a special train of seven cars, 425 guests under the 
personal direction of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler and an 
efficient committee with Train Master C. S. Wright and 
Passenger Agent Joseph C. West of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad accompanying the party, we reached 
Williamsburg at 10.20. President Lyon G. Tyler, Dr. 
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H. E. Bennett, head of the department of education, 
and other members of the college faculty met and en- 
tertained the narty so royally that it was nearly 12 o'clock 
(ote and three-quarter hours late) before we could be 
collected on board the train. Among the numerous objects 
of interest at the college is the book of the original 
minutes of the Phi Beta Kappa society, founded here 
December 5, 1776. The college proper has 130 students 
jn courses leading to the degrees of A.B., B.S. and M.A., 
while the Normal Academy, con- 
nected with it, has 100 more preparing 
to teach in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

At the Bruton parish church the 
‘party saw many interesting ancient 
and historical objects. Here George 
and Martha Washington, Presidents 
Jefferson, Monroe and Tyler, Patrick 
Henry, and Chief Justice Marshall 
worshiped. At the font of this church 
Pocahontas is said to have been bap- 
tized. Pieces of silver dating from 1661 
are still in use while the square and 
rectangular box pews of mahogany 
have aided in making this ancient edi- 
fice the Mecca alike of the devout and 
of the lovers of the quaint, the historic 
and the beautiful. 

The rector, Rev. E. Ruffin Jones,ina 
brief address, sketched the history of | 
the parish from its foundation in 1632, 
and the building of the present church 
in 1710, assuring the party that this 
is the oldest Episcopal church in 
continuous use in America. 


track. Flere President H. B. Frissell, Vice-Principal 
George P. Phenix and William A. Aery of the press 
‘service conducted the party to the dining hall, where the 
students served a Inncheon. After extending a hearty 
welcome to the guests, President Frissell outlined the 
plans for the afternoon. Under numerous and efficient 
guides, the party then made a tour of the trade schools 
and schools of domestic science and arts, gathering in 
the commodious chape! at the close. Several of the 
party who succeeded in enlisting the services of personal 
friends as guides fared even better, as they were able 
to visit practically all the departments and principal 
buildings of the institute. The work greatly impressed 
the visitors, and numerous expressions were heard in ap- 
proval of the practical and efficient character of the 
training. Blacksmithing, brick laying, harness making, 
carpentering, tailoring, dressmaking, millinery, weaving 
and chair caning were among the trades attracting the 
most attention and favorable comment. At the chapel, 
Commandant Robert R. Moton, a graduate of the 
school, gave an eloquent and impressive address, and a 
selected choir of the students sang most acceptably. 

The Institute has some 1,100 acres of land, 136 build- 
ings and 1,49 students, over 800 boarding on the 
grounds. Of thé more than 8,000 graduates last Christ- 
nas the present address and general condition of all but 
thirty-five were known and several of those have been 
located since that time. 

After the difficulty experienced at Williamsburg in 
getting the party collected on the train, some who had 
important train connections to make at Richmond that 
evening became somewhat nervous about their return 
trip. Handling the party, however, seemed a simple 
matter at Hampton, and with the skill and tactful ex- 
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perience born of welcoming 20,000 visitors the past year 
the whole party was gathered at the gate a minute be- 
fore the trolleys arrived. How was it done? The In- 
stitute brass band of forty pieces, headed by their drum 
major, all in full uniform, started down the street play- 
ing a lively.march, and the whole crowd trooped after 
them like street gamins foilowing a circus parade. The 
train left on time and the return trip was made in fifteen 
minutes less than schedule time. During the trip the 
party, in having Train Master Wright 
and Passenger Agent West with them, 
felt as safe as though they had 
adopted the reputed western plan of 
| tying two railroad directors to the 
cowcatcher. 

As the party separated, numerous 
expressions were heard in commenda- 
tion and approval of the perfect and 
complete arrangements for the trip 
| and the unanimous sentiment appeared 
to be: “We will come again to Rich- 
| mond and Williamsburg and Hampton 
just as soon as we can.” 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


It was very evident that publishers 
now dwell together in unity as they 
have not dwelt together for near a 
quarter of a century. This argues 
well for business. There was not the 
slightest evidence of friction among 
the time honored leading publishing 
houses, nor between them and the les- 
ser houses. It was never more in evi- 
dence that there are big men in the 
publishing houses. They measure up to the standards 
of the other educators. ° 

Murphy’s hotel was designated as the place for the 
commercial features, and it was generously used for 
that purpose, but all publishers, agents and dealers were 
very much at home at the Jefferson. 

The Victor made music all the day through, 
was appreciated. It was really a luxury for people to 
be free to go into a parlor and sit restfully while 
Tetrazzini, Caruso, Mary Garden, and other celebrities 
sang or played the masterpieces. Mrs. Frances E. 
Clarke has become one of the vital features of a 
national educational gathering. 

Of course “the Dixon,” with George H. Reed and a 
band of other good fellows who are delightfully com- 
panionable was on the job always and everywhere, with- 
out intruding commercialism. 

One of the sad features of the week was the absence 
of George W. Holden, who never missed a meeting and 
never failed to be attentive to the comfort and pleasure 
especially of those to whom such attention was es- 
pecially desirable. But the “Book Cover” was none the 
less efficiently represented, for Miles C. is an in- 
tensified edition of George W. 

William Ritchie, Jr., with the Teachers’ Casualty 
Underwriters, impressed himself with energy and skill 
upon the school people. He has the first boon to 
teachers in this line in the country. 

The Milton Bradley Company 
affiliation, the Thomas Charles Company, was 
among the “big ones.” Only one house was more 
largely represented. W. W. Tapley has magnified their 
business elaborately since he came to leadership. 

The Remington Typewriter people, 
the department efficiently. 

The B. F. Johnson Company of Richmond 
ready in season and out of season to play host. 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., also of Richmond, got 


and it 


with its Chicago 
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into the game most acceptably through their represen- 
tative, J. Sidney Adams. i 

It was the first appearance of H. I. Smith of Boston 
as representative of The Century Company. 

The Virginia Supply Company of Richmond, through 
Preston Belvin, Jr., mot only kept open house but was 
generous in hospitality at the hotels. 


——o—— 
HEALTH STUDIES. 
By far the most valuable exhibit of charts in the his- 
tory of the department was made by the committee on 
Health Problems, Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, chairman. They presented an 
unprecedented array of comparative 
facts which revealed the great disad- 
vantage of rural life in the matter of 
‘health conditions. This is so contrary 
to the general opinion that they cre- 
ated much interest. 


PROGRAM. 

Sociology and philanthropy as ad- 
juncts to the public schools were ably 
and inspiringly presented. A National 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
organized as a result of a paper by 
George Platt Knox of St. Louis. 

Liberal vs. Vocational Education 
furnished an opportunity for the best 
scholastic fireworks of the week. 

Continuation, shop  and_ trade 
schools presented as notable an oppor- 
tunity as anything during the meet- 
ing to learn of great demonstrations 
of positive achievement. F. W. 
Thomas, Topeka, read one of the best 
papers in the history of the N. E. A. 
We shall use much of it at an early day. 

The rural schools had by far their best presentation 
and appeal ever known on any platform, we think. Susie 
V. Powell, Mississippi, described more fully than has 
any one else the revolutionary work done in the Gulf 
states. Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state superintendent 
of Washington, gave a detailed and intensely practical 
statement of what has actually been accomplished in ru- 
tal uplift in her state, and Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart fur- 
nished the most gloriously popular and ardently illumi- 
nating address of this or any other convention along this 
line. Commissioner P. P. Claxton was never in better 
form than in the closing address of Wednesday evening 
on Rural Schools. Friday forenoon, too late in the 
week, unfortunately, enjoyed further consideration of 
tural problems. 

Wallace E. Mason, Keene, N. H., had an illustrated 
lecture on the Little Red Schoolhouse Tuesday even- 
ing that was a prominent feature of the week’s work. 

Foundations of Educational Achievement and 
Economy of Time were admirably portrayed and cham- 
pioned on Thursday morning, a memorable meeting for 
its sanity and vitality. 

Determinants of the Course of Study were analytically 
considered and elaborately presented, but the anticipated 
lively discussion did not materialize. 

Something was done toward enlightening the public 
Tegarding the General Election Board. It was so inter- 
esting that much more should have been said, and a 
much larger audience should have .enjoyed the en- 
lightenment. 

The Round Tables had all the dignity and efficiency of 
the general program, and many of the brightest and best 
things of the week were said at these four Round Tables, 
at which twenty-four men, mostly of national repute, 
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spoke. These Round Tables alone would have made the 
week well worth while. 

As always, the National Council of Education was one 
of the great features of the Richmond meeting. Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley, State University. of Maine, pro- 
vided a record breaking progtam for four sessions with 
thirty-six speakers. 

The topics of the council were vital, namely, “Health 
Problems,” “Rural School Sanitation,” “Personal 
Health of Rural School Pupils,” “Standards and Tests 
of Efficiency,” and “Sex Hygiene.” 

The normal school representation 
was nhenomenal. There were one 
hundred and twenty-five school princi- 
pals and teachers present; six of the 
eight principals of Wisconsin were 
there, ten from New England, eight 
from Pennsylvania, eight from New 
York, five from Michigan. The 
topics were strictly professional in 
their nature. 

Reorganization of Secondary 
Schools in four sessions had programs 
that we never knew to be excelled by 
the department. Every speaker was 
masterful, heroic and specific. Pro- 
jected efficiency was never more ably 
demonstrated than by these speakers. 
Clarence D.. Kingsley of Massachu- 
setts, who was responsible for the pro- 
gram, had reason to be highly. grati- 
fied with its success, and William 
Orr, also of Massachusetts was really 
the most vital factor in the discussions 
and in leadership of thought. 

The National Society for the Study of Education al- 
ways has a meeting of rare professional power and schol- 
astic efficiency and this was particularly true under the 
leadership of Superintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh of 
Philadelphia. 

Homer H. Seerley, Iowa State College, had a highly 
profitable series of meetings of the National Committee 
on Agricultural Education. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 

President, Henry Snyder, superintendent of Jersey 
City, N. }.; first vice-president, P. W. Horn, superin- 
teudent of Houston, Tex.; second vice-president, E. C, 
Warrincr, superintendent of Saginaw, Mich.; secretary, 
Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley, assistant superintendent of 
Boston, Mass. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


We, your committee on resolutions, beg to submit the 
following report and recommend its adoption:— 

1. Resolved, That we recognize in the public schools 
the joundation of our form of government. the bulwark 
of democracy, and we believe that they are the surest 
means of solving our social and civic problems and of 
fixing correct American ideals in the youth of our 
country. No investment does so much to promote the 
general welfare as taxation for education and no public 
service is of more consequence than that rendered by 
teachers and school officials. 

We invite constructive criticism from those who have 
the welfare of the schools at heart and we deplore any 
attempt to exploit the schools for personal or partisan 
gain. 
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2. Resolved, That we endorse the movement to estab- 
lish and support vocational schools for pupils _over 
fourteen years of age; that we urge the special prepara- 
tion of teachers for this vocational work; that we en- 
courage the establishment of continuation schools for 
bovs and girls between the ages of fourteen and eight- 
een years who have entered vocational life; that we 
recommend that the attendance upon these continua- 
tion schools be made cOmpulsory for such ‘boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

3. Resolved, That we endorse the work being done 
by our National Commissioner of Education; and that 
we particularly appreciate that phase of his work which 
consists ‘of sending out letters whereby helpful experi- 
ments along educational lines in various parts of the 
unyon are called to the attention of city and county 
superintendents. Resolved, furthermore, That we be- 
lieve that the Nationa! Bureau of Education should be 
provided with financial support, buildings and equipment 
in keeping with its importance. 

4. Resolved, That we recognize fully the importance of 
the proper teaching of sex hygiene, but that we believe 
the ideal place ‘for giving such instruction to be the 
home; that we believe the school should be willing and 
anxious to help the home in this matter as best it can. 
If instruction in sex hygiene is to»be given in school, it 
should be given by teachers specially qualified for such 
work. 

5. Whereas, the Educational committee of the House 
of Representatives has granted a hearing on the bill 
now pending to establish a National University, to which 
hearing the standing committee of the N. E. A. has 
been invited: Resolved, That we re-affirm the declaration 
favoring a National university made by the N. E. A. 
in 1912, and recommend that the president of this de- 
partment appoint a committee to attend said hearing in 
co-operation with the standing committee of the N. E. 
A. 
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6. Resolved, That the thanks of this department be 
given President Plewett and his committees for the 
strong program that has. been presented for our con- 
sideration and especially for that part which provides 
ample opportunity for discussion from:the floor. 

7. Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the 
consi‘eration shown us by the railroad associations in 
extending to us an open rate for this meeting, and that 
we express the hope that this plan may be continued for 
succeeding meetings. 

8. Resolved, That the thanks of this department be 
given to the governor and the legislature of Virginia for 
the courtesies extended to us; to Superintendent Chand- 
ler and the local committee and citizens for the generous 
hosvitality shown us and specially to Mrs. A. J.. Mon- 
tague and her committee of ladies-for the warm-hearted 
courtesies shown the ladies of this convention. 

9. Resolved, That in the recognition of the power of 
the press in moulding public opinion our thanks be given 
to the local papers for the publicity they have given our 
meetings, and for the reports of our proceedings that 
they have published 

10. Resolved, That it is a matter of ~leasure and pride 
to this organization that one who has for the greater 
part of his life been a professional school man should 
have possessed the contidence of the American people 
to such extent as to be elected by them for the highest 
position within their gift and that in the performance of 
his delicate duties in this positron he should have proven 
that a man ma~ be both a “schoolmaster and a states- 
man.” 

J. A. Whiteford, Missouri, chairman; 

C. D. Lowry, Illinois; 

P. W. Horn, Texas; 

H. M. Maxson, New Jersey; 

Mrs. *-sephine Preston, Washington, 
Committee, 


In education, as in business and industry and politics, the true issue is to establish 
our institutions upcn a basis of rcal democracy that will prcmote individual freedcm 
and efficiency, and thus promote the widest social welfare.—Philadephia North Amer: 
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This seems to be a period of general unrest in our 
country. We hear much of tariff, revenue and currency 
reforms, much of the regulation of our business corpora- 
tions and our public utilities, much of industrial and 
social reforms, much of the reform of our judicial sys- 
tems, our army and our police, much of the reform of 
‘the ballot, of municipal government, much of the ap- 
plications of literary tests and other restrictive influences 
to immigration. 

It is but a natural consequence that this spirit of un- 
rest should reflect itself in our educational institutions. 

Our national education has in it much that is good. 
It has enabled us to accomplish great things. We 
have been able to receive great tides of immigration, 
largely from ‘the least educated of other nations, and 
assimilate them, make then law-abiding and _ helpful. 
We have been able to carry on great enterprises in 
engineering, in railway and canal construction. We 
have erected great buildings and made many inventions, 
and we have produced men of science and letters that 
are respected by the civilized world, and yet the most 
enthusiastic of us will admit that our national educa- 
tional system is in a certain sense a patchwork. 

There are many of our institutions that clearly show 
their heritage secular and relcjous, from the Old World. 
We range from the private and semi-private college of 
the East to the state-supported university in the West, 
and from the school of high technical and mechanical 
accomplishment to the school of broad general culture 
for culture’s sake. 

We have not attained, sifted and settled fundamental 
practices. We have many good doctors and a fair 
sprinkling of quacks, some good prescriptions and some 
nostrums, some who give us sound and healthful treat 
ment, and some who would give us artificial stimulants. 
We often sacrifice substance for form and adaptation for 
tradition. 

It would be too ambitious to undertake to point out 
the way to an easy solution of our national educational 
problems, but it will be within the bounds of modesty 
to suggest that we carefully take our soundings, that 
we examine our chart, and in the light of the great men 
whose spirits surround us here, find our bearing: 

It is very encouraging to teachers generally that one 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence and served 
as President of the United States should choose as the 
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crowning work of his life the founding of an educational 
system for his state. 

Jefferson turned from his part in planning and organ- 
izing a government to inquire into the welfare of its 
own people under that ~overnment. He saw their con- 
ditions and their prospects. The promised land was 
before them. He might have advised individual enter- 
prises in land or minerals or commerce. He chose edu- 
cation. 

His range began with the primary and included the 
university. His expressed purposes were:— 

“(1) To give to every citizen the information he needs 
for the transaction of his own business. 

“(2) To enable him to calculate for himself, and to 
express and preserve his ideas, his contracts and ac- 
counts, in writing. 

“(3) To improve by reading, his morals and faculties. 

“(4) To understand his duties to his neighbors and 
country, and to discharge with competence the func- 
tions confided to him by either. 

“(5) To know his rights; to exercise with order and 
justice those he retains; to choose with discretion the 
fiduciary of those he delegates; and to notice theit con- 
duct with diligence, with candor and judgment. 

“(6) And in general, to observe with intelligence and 
faithfulness all the social relations under which he shall 
be placed.” 

He favored practical learning. His chemistry, natural 
history, anatomy, medicine, law, modern languages, fine 
arts. principles of justice, and international relations 
came direct from the laboratory of daily contact and 
experience. 

The communit~ was his educational unit. He saw at 
that early day that it is the community that largely de- 
fines our education, that indeed outside the community 
there is little need of education. The state was his or- 
ganic community. 

This community purpose made community definition 
imperative. It did not destroy the individual and pecu- 
liar, it did define the individual and peculiar. It did not 
oppose religion, it did avoid the peculiar in religion. It 
did not oppose the private school, it provided the public 
school. It did not create the individual artisan. it pro- 
vided the general principles of craft, principles that 
would apply to a group. 

We should not be pessimistic. It must be recognized 
that we live in times vastly changed from those of a 
hundred years ago, yet there 


a rugged wholesomeness 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION * 

Dr. Paul Monroe and his various associates, as- 
sistants and publishers have rendered the cause of 
education the greatest service ever rendered in 
Europe or America in an encyclopedic way. It is 
easy to see, now, how it could have been improved, 
but it is safe to say that no other publisher or 
editor would have done anything like as valuable 
an educational service as has here been done. 
It is not a question of idealization but of reali- 
zation. 

A series of volumes of near 5,000 pages in a 
new field offers limitless opportunities for critical 
suggestion, but the occasion is one for praise of 
publisker and editor rather than for suggestion. 
The marvel is that busy men with whom this work 
has been incidental have been able to bring to- 
gether so much material from so wide a range of 
interests and activities and have it so reliable and 
readable. Inevitably they have had to depend 
upon what they could find in print and have in- 
clined to magnify far-back events which otherwise 
would not be available. 

Wisely there is no reference to men now living. 
A casual reviewer might criticise it because a 
schoolmaster of Boston a hundred years ago is 
magnified and no reference made to any superin- 
tendent of Boston of the last forty years. This 
characteristic emphasis and omission is an advan- 
tage rather than a disadvantage. It would be a 
calamity not to include facts regarding men who 
would be forgotten but for such a treasure-house 
of information, and it is easy to find out all about 
ori Cyelopaedia*® of Edutation.” Edited by Paul Monroe, ih 


Fitth 4nd last volume. Cloth, 892 pp, Price, $5,00, New York: 
The M%em)llan Company, 
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any of the men who have played an important part 
in the last forty years. With “Who’s Who,” th 

N. E. A. Year Books and Brewer’s Directory 
it is inexcusable to clutter cyclopaedias with mod- 
ern names. 

If we were to allow ourselves to criticise the 
work for which we’ have ardent admiration it 
would be because of some overmodernizing,—as, 
for instance, a long paragraph states the number 
of evening school teachers, school nurses, play- 
grounds, etc., in Boston in 1908, facts of slight 
value at the best and wholly valueless before the 
last volume was complete. The surprising feature 
of the book is not the material that was included, 
nor that which might as well, or better, not have 
been included, but rather that there is so little 
absent that should have been there and so little 
there that need not have been there, and such a 
vast amount of really vital and valuable material 
rescued from oblivion and made safe for all time. 
And once more we must say that the reliability 
and readableness are most remarkable. 

It is the only book of the kind available. Much 
of the information herein preserved could never be 
found elsewhere by any one man and the whole of 
it could not be purchased elsewhere for a thousand 
dollars. 

We should hazard nothing in offering a large 
prize for anyone who would explain how a man 
can be educationally intelligent in the large sense 
without having these five volumes accessible. 

Personally and professionally with deep sincer- 
ity we say to the Macmillans and to Dr. Paul 
Monroe: “Thank you for this invaluable book, 
for the make-up, and for its wealth of information 
so admirably presented.” 


OHIO CODE 

The Ohio Legislature by a large majority 
passed the school code, based largely upon the 
results of the state survey made by Dr. H. L. 
srittain for the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
New York. 

This is the first state survey that has been elabo- 
rately made and it is a great tribute to Dr. Brit- 
tain and his associates that their suggestions 
were largely and almost unanimously adopted. 

We expect to present our readers with an ad- 
mirable statement of the code. The leading sug- 
gestions of the survey were as follows :— 

A county board of education elected by the 
people, 

A county swperintendent of schools elected by 
the county board of education. 

Division of the county into supervision districts 
by the county board of education. 

Establishment of from one to three training 
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schools for teachers of rural schools in rural and 
small village schools in each county. 

Gradual increase of the professional require- 
ments of teachers so that by 1920 every teacher in 
Ohio entering upon the work of teaching after 
1913 will have the equivalent of one year’s pro- 
fessional training. 

The continuance or discontinuance of teachers’ 
institutes to be determined by the county board of 
education. 


THE AWAKENING OF BANKERS 


One of the most interesting and important 
features of present-day educational sentiment is 
the way the bankers are treating public school 
problems. The following is from a New Year 
circular printed by the First National bank of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and scattered broadcast. 
There is not a paragraph in it booming that bank 
or any Other. It states clearly and emphatically 
good things about Muskogee and then rings out 
an inspiring note and optimistic note by way of 
call to activity, loyalty and devotion in view of op- 
portunities. 

There is nothing to promote confidence 
in the future like the proper education of 
the young people who will soon be doing 
the progressive and constructive work of 
the community. Superintendent E. S. 
Monroe and the Board of Education have 
been doing a great deal along this line, 
especially in the elimination of narrow 
prejudice and partisan influence so often 
a menace to the work of an educational 
program. The teachers in our public 
schools have been selected with greater 
care this year than hitherto. Not only 
their general qualifications and special fit- 
ness have been considered, but character. 
Graduates of the high school have special 
opportunities offered to them to enter 
upon the work of teaching when they 
complete the course of study. Elemen- 
tary work has been encouraged in agri- 
culture. The school garden plan was 
adopted last year as feasible and valuable 
in education for the reason that tt gives 
the child something tangible and concrete 
to think about and work over. The garden 
experience teaches the child that work 
is worth something; that results come 
from work; that what is done at school is 
directly useful in everyday life. This 
kind of work should be recqgnized as a 
legitimate part of the school and should 
be interwoven with the other phases of 
school activity. Children can be encour- 
aged to keep “garden history” with re- 
ports on financial returns. The study of 
agriculture as a distinct branch and credit 
in the high school is a splendid idea. The 
dominant interest of a great part of this 
community is agriculture and the young 
folks should begin early to realize that 
they are working along logical lines. 
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Anything that tends to foster and encour- 
age agricultural development helps in a 
large way to equip young people for effi- 
cient participation in the work of produc- 
tion, which, by the way, is the most im- 
portant work of the world. 


> 


WIDER USE OF SCHOOL PLANT 

Pittsburgh has developed in an admirable way 
the wider use of the school plant. 

Lhe Board of Education early decided that the 
school buildings should be available to the people 
for public meetings and social centre work out- 
side of school hours. In order to accomplish this 
the use of the buildings was divided into two 
classes. The first class for regular meetings at 
fixed periods for boards of trade, boy scouts, 
social, club, etc. The second class for called pub- 
lic meetings, political meetings, lectures, enter- 
tainments, etc. To keep these meetings under 
proper control rental charges were established:— 

First class—Free for all proper meetings of the 
people to which no admission charge is made and 
no collection taken. 

Second class—A rate of $1.25 per hundred, 
based on the seating capacity of the hall, for all 
entertainments of a beneficial nature in which 
there is no personal or individual profit. 

Third class—A rate of $2.50 per hundred, based 
on the seating capacity of the hall, for all entertain- 
ments not coming clearly within the above classes. 

Last year the school buildings were used for 
386 public educational meetings, 210 political 
meetings, 114 civic meetings, 110 social meetings, 
and seventy-seven paid entertainments. 


— 


BRITTAIN’S PROMOTION 

Dr. H. L. Brittain has a noble reward for his 
Ohio Survey. In Toronto there is established a 
Bureau of Municipal Research, patterned after the 
New York Bureau. It has a fund of $35,000 a 
year for a term of years and, largely because of 
the success of the Ohio Survey, Mr. Brittain has 
been selected as chief of the Bureau at a salary of 
$6,000. It was only a short time ago that Mr. 
Brittain was a di::rict superintendent of rural 
schools at $1,500. Then he was superintendent of 
Hyde Park at about $2,000, but the town was soon 
annexed to Boston and he was offered a grammar 
school principalship, which he promptly dechkned. 
It is interesting to see how many New England 
men have gone to salaries ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000, and apparently the end is not yet. 


> 


PUT YOUR BOYS ON THE CHALK LINE 

When I heard O. H. Benson of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., recently say: 
“Put your boys on the chalk line,” my mind 
jumped back to the time when in the village 
school in Cochesett, Massachusetts, we were all 
put on the chalk line. Oh, but how different! 

Then it was the end aimed at, now it is the 
starting point. 

To-day you put the boys on the chalk line for 
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a good start. They are there to hear the word 
“go,” and to be ready to “go” when they get the 
word. 

The contest is entirely different. Then it was 
an artificial performance, a traditional require- 
ment; now it is the real thing, real life, all nerve 
and energy. 

This is a fine illustration of the new education. 
It puts “go” into pedagogy, as they say at William 
and Mary College. 


=~ 


VOCATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 

The classification of occupations, trades and 
professions is suggestive of the activities of the 
boys and girls when they have occasion to use 
their education in life-long wage earning. 

There are 39,300,000 persons engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. 

Only 1,300,000 are in the professions. 

Only 4,800,000 in business and in transporta- 
tion. 

There are 5,700,000 in domestic service. 

In manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 
7,000,000, 

There are 10,500,000 engaged in agriculture. 

Put in percentages, it is four per cent. in pro- 
fessional life and thirty-six per cent. in agricultural 
activities; twenty per cent. in the professions, in 
business, and in transportation combined, and 
sixty per cent. in agriculture, manufacturing, and 
mechanical activities, three to one. 

The wayfaring educator is likely to learn some- 
thing from these figures. 


SOUTH VERSUS NORTH 

No boy farmer in the North or West raised 
more than 136.7 bushels per acre in 1913, while 
eight boys in the South have raised more than 
that, the records in the South being 232.7 bushels, 
214.9, 190.4, 181.7, 170.2, 163.5, 154, 148.6. 

School girls, canning clubs of the South are 
equally in the lead. The leaders are: From Georgia 
(5,354 Ibs.), South Carolina (4,375 lbs.), New Jer- 
sey (3,980 lbs.). 

In the South seven girls raised more than 2,000 
pounds, and in the North, three girls. 


The famous report of Superintendent F. E. 
Spaulding of Newton, Massachusetts, on school 
finances is likely to be the classic for several years. 
Everyone who writes or speaks on school account- 
ing quotes freely from that report. 


Other papers from Department of Superintend- 
ence will appear in next issue. 


Get your house in order, for you are likely to be 
surveyed any day. 


Worry means ultimate nervous prostration. 
The cigarette deserves no friends. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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and a lofty simplicity in the elements of education pro- 
posed by this preat democrat. May it not be helpful to 
us to recall these principles here in the midst of the 
scenes where he lived and acted. 

A great educator has said that it was not the cur- 
riculum that gave us our problems, yet I am constrained 
to believe that however pressing our administrative 
problems, they subordinate themselves finally to the 
curriculum. 


> 


THE SCHOLASTIC FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 
TO THE COMMUNITY IT SERVES 
SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GWINN 


New Orleans. 


Scholarshi- as a function of the schools seems to have 
fallen into disrepute in these latter days. The causes of 
this seeming indifference to and neglect of scholarship 
are:— 

1. There .is a reaction against the useless, impractical 
and dearly purchased scholarship of the past. 

2. This is a practical, money-making age with 
emphasis on results; this has called attention away from 
scholarship. 

3. The abounding egotism of the times has led men 
to believe that they, of themselves, did it all and are 
self-sufficient, not needing the help of the past. 

4. The emnhasis which democracy places on the in- 
dividual has decreased the love of learning which repre- 
sents the contribution of one’s ancestry. 

5. The demand of the dav is speed. instantaneous 
results. Americans seem to like being buncoed. These 
two facts have made us easy victims to get education- 
quick schemes. ; 

Scholarship is not to be abandoned, but it is undergo- 
ing serious modifications. These modifications are due 
to the change of the ideal from leisure to work and from 
the view that the worker needed no education to that 
held today which means much knowledge and skill. 
The field of human experience has widened till there is 
now a struggle for existence in the field of knowledge 
and scholarship has become attached to other than the 
traditional studies. The breakdown of the dogma of 
formal discipline has spread scholarship to many sub- 
jects and parts of subjects. 

Scholarship on its dynamic side looks toward society 
and vocation, on its static side viewed toward the indi- 
vidual it represents certain knowledge, attitudes of mind 
and ways of reacting due to the training in the school. 

The first scholastic function of the school is to give 
the child control of the technique of human experience, 
the processes by which experience is acquired and the 
forms used for its preservation and communication, 
There is now an insistent demand that the content used 
to teach technique be interesting and useful in a practical 
way. This tends to localize subject matter and to make 
the elementary textbooks of the future local products. 
There has been a strong movement toward subordinat- 
ing form to content learning. 

After giving the child the tools of experience and 
ways of using them, the second great scholastic func- 
tion of the school is that of assisting the child to acquire 
that portion of human experience which will be of most 
service to him in making a life and in earning a living 
This will vary with the position and nature of the in- 
dividual and with surrounding social needs. The 
school must transmit this heritage to the child if it 
serves the purpose for which it was created. This 
heritage is needed for the following reasons:— 


(Continued on page 296.) 
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THE WEEK 
MEXICO AND THE BENTON CASE. 

The demand of General Carranza, the so-called 
“first chief’ of the Mexican Constitutionalists 
that he and not General Villa should be dealt with 
in the negotiations regarding the death of William 
S. Benton, the British ranchman, and that the 
case should be taken up by the British authorities 
and not by the United States, is evidently meant 
both as a demand for recognition, and as a flat 
denial of any right of the United States to inter- 
fere. It adds new complications to a situation 
already sufficiently complicated, and it postpones 
indefinitely any adequate investigation of the 
crime. Incidentally, it throws light on the real 
character of the Mexican faction to which the 
United States has given scarcely concealed sym- 
pathy as against President Huerta and has practi- 
cally aided by. allowing it to get all the arms and 
ammunition it wanted across the American border. 


THE BRITISH ATTITUDE. 


Meanwhile, the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment has been beyond criticism. It has done noth- 
ing to embarrass the United States. It does not 
demand that the United States shall use force, and 
it does not itself threaten to use force, though it 
reserves the right to demand reparation when the 
right time comes. Earl Grey, in his speech in the 
House of Commons, declared that the United 
States had shown at least as much interest in the 
death of a British subject as it had in the outrages 
perpetrated upon Americans, and that if the 
United States thought it proper to take further 
steps, the British Government would await results. 
But he added that the government at Mexico City 
could not be held responsible for the crime, and 
that to bring any pressure to bear there would be 
worse than futile and would only help those who 
were really accountable. 


THE I. W. W. AT THE FRONT. 


With characteristic audacity, the I. W. W. has 
pushed itself to the front in New York city, in 
connection with the efforts made to relieve the un- 
employed. It has organized hordes of men and 
marched them into churches where food was being 
given to the hungry, and has made such threaten- 
ing demonstrations that the churches have de- 
termined to cease their hastily-improvised activi- 
ties and to leave relief work to city agencies, for 
fear of fostering vagrancy. At one of the 
churches, the I. W. W. leader made a speech, in 
which he said that they had come to demand 
bread because they were hungry and because it 
belonged to them. He said that they wanted 
work, but that they would not work more than 
eight hours a day, nor for less than thirty cents an 
hour. The real needs of the deserving poor have 
been greater than usual this year, because of the 
severity of the winter; but the city has not turned 
away a single man who applied at the Municipal 
Lodging House but has fed and. lodged all. who 
were in need. The city’s system of requiring a 
small amount of work in return is, however, un- 
popular with the I. W. W. type. 
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IN REVIEW 


THE TARIFF AND THE REVENUE. 

The effect of the new tariff in the reduction of the 
customs revenue was more apparent in February 
than in any previous month. The customs re- 
ceipts for that month fell off something over 
$10,000,000 as compared with February, 1913. 
The disbursements for the month exceeded the 
receipts by about $9,000,000, whereas in the corre- 
sponding month last year there was an excess 
of about $1,200,000. For the fiscal year up to the 
first of March there was an excess of disburse- 
ments to the amount of about $27,000,000 as com- 
pared with an excess of receipts of nearly $6,500,- 
000 during the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. In other words, up to date, the 
Treasury is about $33,500,000 worse off than on 
the first of March, 1913. But there are high hopes 
that the receipts from the new income tax will 
more than make good this shrinkage of revenue. 


SUFFRAGIST DISSENSIONS. 


The suffragist dissensions, created by the ex- 
treme policy of the Congressional Union, made 
themselves rather painfully apparent at the hear- 
ing before the House Judiciary Committee at 
Washington. When the leaders of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association urged that, if the 
women could not get an equal suffrage amend- 
ment, they would like an amendment to allow the 
question to be decided by a referendum in the 
various states instead of by the legislatures, the 
leaders of the Congressional Union told the com- 
mittee that the women wanted nothing of the 
kind ; and when the Congressional Union speakers 
threatened Congress and the Democratic party 
with vengeance if their demands were not con- 
ceded, the representatives of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association disclaimed all responsibility 
for the threat. Altogether, the hearing left rather 
a confused impression of the suffragists’ wishes 
and intentions. 


THE CANAL TOLLS QUESTION. 


President Wilson must have found Congress 
less amenable than he had anticipated to his argu- 
ments on the Panama canal tolls question, else 
he would not have followed the exercise of his 


personal influence by an address to both houses | 


of Congress, assembled in joint session. The bur; 


den of the argument in favor of the repeal of the,, 


clause exempting American coast-wise shipping 


from tolls is that foreign nations generally, ~wdiit 
Great Britain in particular, think that suchijbanr: 


exemption is an act of bad faith and a violatiom tif 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that, as our?¢ott 


eign relations are in rather a difficult positiem, ‘i¢"! 
would be well to propitiate foreign setititnet Wy" 


yielding on the matter of the tolls. Indidentally 


such yielding may be interpreted as’atl' 
that we did act in bad faith and give” ip Ow bee” 


cause we have to. As to the real issiies inydtved, 
aside from considerations of policy, the: situation 
has not changed since the National Demoenatic, 
Convention in 1912 expressly declared, in: faver of 
tolls exemption. 


(Continued on page 306.) 
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(1) It is the great conserving force in social 
progress. 

(2) It saves the individual from being overthrown by 
temporary storms. 

(3) It is the foundation of all truly practical educa- 
tion. 

(4) It prepares one to rightly use his hours of 
leisure and saves him from the dangers in idle hours. 

(5) It saves one from the mistakes of the past and 
enables him to profit by its successes. It frees the in- 
dividual immeasurably. 

(6) It makes one at home in the world and teaches 
the kinship of the race. One can work most effectively 
and live most happily when he is at home. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIMS OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS? 


DR. HENRY NEUMANN 
Society for Ethical Culture, New York. 


The aim of secondary education should be set by two 
considerations: (1) The special needs of the adolescent, 
and (2) the needs of the present-day American society. 
These two ends are not distinct and unrelated; they are 
mentioned separately in order to focus attention upon 
each. 

Their interdependence is apparent if the general aim 
is stated in some such terms as these. 

The high school is to help the adolescent find his 
place in the world in order that he may use that place 
as the vantage ground from which to shape himself and 
his world toward ever nobler ends. 

The new powers and aspirations which emerge into 
consciousness at this period are to be guided by the 
school wherever practicable to interest and to train the 
student in employing them for this re-making. If we 
remember that work of whatever kind is performed best 
by those who make themselves more and more fit in- 
struments, we see how the pursuit of such an aim calls 
for the cultivation of character, and how the two ends, 
moral and social, become one. 

What then are. the distinguishing marks of adoles- 
cence and how may these attitudes be made most pro- 
ductive? 

(a) A passion for liberty. The desire to be his own 
master becomes markedly conscious at this period. 

Hence school should permit widest possible measure 
of self-government, to teach by practice that the liberty 


essential to democracy implies responsibility, sound - 


choice, respect for the claims of the whole. 

From this point of view, the study of history takes on 
a vital meaning, when (among other aims) it seeks to 
interest the student in the struggles of the race to at- 
taf what liberties it now enjoys. 

<b) A new sense of human worth. The desire for 
liberty is bound up with a sense of the uniqueness and 
thesdignity of the individual. 

Wemce constant appeal to self-respect as a motive. 

Heace,,need of enriching adolescent years with por- 
trajt aliesy of ideal personalities to deepen and 
heighten, seyge of what human beings can attain to. 

Hence. study of civics to show among other aims how 
the laws, of the, state guard the worth of the individual 


against invasion (e. g. moral significance of rights). 
tence interest in community-welfare is to be fastened 
wi mR Hee pon social betterment as a way of paying 
of the beneficiaries (e. g. homes 
shevdte! Habititions for human beings). 
(e) horizon. 
Markedly increased sense of justice and pity, civic 
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idealism, intellivent international interest. There would 
be no reformers if we were all born middle-aged. 

Hence social studies to classify insight into social life, 
to break down prejudices of race, nationality, caste, and 
to hold up vision oi nobler social order. 

Hence emphasis on social value of sciences and arts. 
Hence emphasis in history upon contributions of sci- 
ences and arts to human well being. 

Hence vocational ethics to drive home what one’s voca- 
tion means to the world through the kind of service 
which it now renders, and what possibilities it offers of 
better service through better products and through bet- 
ter relationships among all the workers concerned. 

Hence active participation in group effort wherever 
possible, to serve school and community (e. g. co-opera- 
tion with philanthropic and civic agencies). 

(d) New interest in sex. 

Right association of boys and girls especially needed 
today in view of new entrances of women into economic 
and civic life. 

Hence literature and history (among other aims) to 
encourage sound ideas of right relationship. 

Hence biology (among other aims) to assist sound in- 
struction in sex hygiene. 

Appeal to sense of chivalry and of responsibility to 
future home. 

(e) More intense and deliberate interest in future 
calling. 

The high school must help the pupil to find himself. 
Vocational guidance must be interpreted not in narrow 
sense of directing to immediate employment in the 
world outside, but in sense broad enough to include 
home making for girls, and likewise guidance to further 
study in college and university scholarship and teaching 
as possible vocations must not be slighted. 

Hence beware of minimizing cultural interests in favor 
of utilitarian. Hence also emphasize cultural values in 
vocational preparation (e. g. history of arts and crafts, 
psychology, etc.). 

Preparation for vocation supplies motives for effective 
social and moral training. Students are obliged to con- 
sider what traits are necessary to access, and what dif- 
ficulties in present-day society must be encountered. 

Hence vocational ethics. 

Hence especially should the high school years ac- 
quaint the students with the lives of great masters in 
various callings. 

(f) Conscious appreciation of beauty. 

America is at last beginning to realize that the use- 
ful need not be ugly. Consciousness should be directed 
to this growing appreciation of beauty by our country, 
to simple principles of aesthetics, to possibilities of fur- 
thering common love of beauty through civic effort (e. 
g. arts and crafts, advertising). 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SURVEY 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S, MEEK 
Boise, Idaho. 

Approximatelv five hundred millions of dollars are 
collected annually by taxation for the support of public 
education. New activities are added each year to the 
curriculum which invariably increase the cost. Patrons 
have a right to see that the enormous sums of money 
thus expended are yielding the greatest possible returns 
in terms of education. For that reason they have a right 
to ask and a dutv to demand that their schools be ex- 
amined by experts in education who have no interest 
in the local situation. 

The directors of public school activities who believe in 
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the wisdom and efficiency of their administrative policy, 
who know what they are striving for, who have effec- 
i tively organized all the educational agencies at their dis- 
posal for the realization of their aims have nothing to 
fear from a school inquiry committee. For them a 
movement to employ a school survey committee will be 
not a calamity to be avoided but a protection to be 
welcomed. They should assume not a merely passive 
attitude towards the employment of such a committee 
but should urge an investigation. The report of such a 
committee is a most effective device to convince the 
public that the enormous sums the schools are each 
year exacting are being wisely and economically ex- 
pended and are yielding commensurate returns in terms 
of education. The report of a surveying committee also 
is a most effective means of educating the patrons to an 
appreciation of the newer phases and modern trend of 
education. Whwv then not use such a committee for 
constructive ends? 

No matter what attitude we assume towards reforms 
and innovations we are dammed if we do and dammed if 
we don’t. But we must keep our minds clear and our 
hearts courageous. The supervising force must know 
what they want and how to get it. The entire teaching 
force must understand the aims and ideals of the sys- 
tem, believe in them profoundly and work intensely and 
spontaneously for their realization. The most potent 
agency for the realization of this happy situation is a 
report of a competent and fair school inquiry committee 
which shall set forth clearly what phases of administra- 
tion, curriculum and _ instruction are to be eliminated, 
what to be emphasized and what to be added. After 
such a report has been submitted to all the teachers, 
thoroughly studied, and freely discussed, every member 
of the force will approach his own assigned task with re- 
newed faith, force and enthusiasm. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NORMAL SCHOOL 
JOHN R. KIRK 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

The Twentieth Century Normal School covers four 
years in academic and pedagogic studies of college 
grade. It prepares grown men and women to be teach- 
ers in public schools of every grade and kind. It paral- 
lels the law school, engineering school, divinity school, 
medical college, and other schools and colleges whose 
diplomas guarantee the holders to be qualified to enter 
their respective professions for permanent service. It 
is not a female seminary, cut off at the upper end. It 
is not a preparatory school for the purpose of feeding 
more powerful higher institutions. Its graduates do 
not need to be recast or relabeled by any other institu- 
tion in order to give them professional standing. They 
enter their profession able to think and act for them- 
selves. They do not need the guidance of an overseer 
| who happens to be skilled in the manipulations of 
mechanized curricula. They are able to stand on their 
own feet; go their own gait; do things on their own 
initiative, and take care of themselves. 

The Twentieth Century Normal School confers de- 
grees of professiona! character upon the completion of 
120 semester hours above the four years’ high school 
diplcma. It has many courses for many kinds of teach- 
ers. It issues many varieties of diplomas and certificates. 
It has practice schools directed by experts, giving oppor- 
tnity for practice teaching in elementary schools and 
hich schools, ijneluding all grades and phases of rural 
schools, 

The faeulty af the Twentieth Century Normal Schoo] 
contains men and women about half and half. They are 
vigorous, capable, versatile and scholarly teachers. 

They think with full freedom and tolerate nothing 
which smacks of dictation from any centralized power, 
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They share in clearly defined educational policy. Their 
energies are dynamic and not static. 

The Twentieth Century Normal School is a vocational 
institution. It is not a college. It is not much like a 
college, does not intend to become a college, never will 
be a college. Its work is not duplicated by colleges. 
It does not interfere with anv exclusive function of any 
college, if any college has any such function. It uses 
many college studies to give clear insight into subject 
matter needed by teachers. It exemplifies teaching as 
colleges heve never done and cannot do. 

The normal school was first in the field; it was long 
pleading for the professional preparation of all teach- 
ers against the opposition of nearly all colleges and umi- 
versities. The school of education in the university is 
an afterthought of recent birth, heartily welcomed by the 
normal school as a co-operative agency. 

The Twentieth Century Normal School cannot safely 
be defined and regulated by university inspectors and 
committeés. Jt is a public utility and, therefore, retains 
plasticity to meet substantial changes in public needs. 
Its undeviating policy is to function in growing public 
service. Its program is like the railway tickets: “For 
this day and train only.” 

The Twentieth Century Normal School is constantly 
changing, expanding, improving. It has the vigorous 
atmosphere of cosmopolitanism, the only atmosphere in 
which good teachers can be produced. It does not 
tolerate interference from competing institutions that 
claim exclusive privilege of controlling any phase of 
education. It recognizes no copyrights, patents or 
high tariffs on any studies helpful in producing good 
teachers. 

The short-course normal school prematurely and per- 
manently cut off at the end of the second year above the 
high school course, is not of the present century and 
nevér can lift public school education above the common- 
place. 

In about four years the Twentieth Century Normal 
School enables intending teachers to discover them- 
selves and learn what they are good for. It does not 
prematurely classify its students and then artificially 
and abnormally force one group into the mould of 
elementary teachers and another group into the mould of 
high school teachers. It differentiates its students by 
natural processes and not by premature conventional 
classifications. 

The Twentieth Century Normal School is a working 
democracy. It has many student activities such as the 
music club, fine arts club, athletic club, political equality 
club, rural sociology club, Latin club, German club, 
Browning club, Shakespeare club, science club, drama- 
tic club, mathematics club, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A, 
student publication association, and numerous debating 
clubs and literary societies. Its representative students 
take charge of public school with vim and definite pur- 
pose because they have experience and skill in directing 
school activities. Their characteristic traits are alert- 
ness, versatility, initiative and adjustability. 

The normal school which serves the community ef- 
fectively is not bounded by any high walls. It is not 
so standarized as to exclude all people below a certain 
limit and al! people above a certain stature. Univer- 
sities, colleges and normal schools get a majority of all 
their students from a small radius, hence, many well 
distributed higher professional schools are essential to 
universal education. 

The Twentieth Century Normal Schoo] will always 
have some students both above and below those years 
that parallel the four years’ college course. High school 
diplamas and Bachelor's degrees can never bound or 
limit the Twentieth Century Normal School. For a 
long time to come there will be worthy men and women 
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of maturity and large capability, who will, in the exigen- 
cies of life, not have high school diplomas and yet who 
will have the best of student habits and who will desire 
to be teachers in the public schools, and who will be 
willing to make much sacrifice in their mature years in 
order to become well qualified teachers. Many such 
people will always be knocking for admission to the 
normal school. They should be admitted. Others pos- 
sessed of Bachelor’s degrees from colleges and univer- 
sities will be hanging about and clinging to the Twen- 
tieth Century Normal School because of its rare peda- 
gogical atmosphere. 

For the purpose of producing teachers tn agricultural 
districts, the more highly intensive agricultural studies 
will always be taken in the college of agriculture, but 
the phases of agricultural studies embodying exempli- 
fication and illustration and the pedagogy of the subjects 
will be given extensively in the normal school. A ma- 
jority of all American normal schools will always be 
agricultural in their purposes and their attitudes. 

3ut the modern normal school will never abandon 
Latin or German. It will always have extensive and 
well organized courses in English and in the teaching 
of English. It will have all forms of undergraduate 
courses in history and geography, in mathematics and 
science, in household arts, in fine arts, in manual arts, 
in commercial studies, in music, in physical education. 
It will use all reasonable paraphernalia and all prac- 
ticable instrumentalities for exemplifying the endless 
varieties of pedagogical phases of such studies. It will 
utilize all available knowledge needed by public school 
teachers in the elementary schools and the high schools 


of the city, the town, the village, and the rural com- 
munity. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NORMAL SCHOOL: 
NEW PROBLEMS, NEW BRANCHES, NEW 
IDEALS 

; CARROLL G. PEAKSE 
State Normal School, Milwaukee 


The times change and we are changed with them, says 
the proverb; and the changes in our national life, 
changes in industry, in living conditions In our home, 
in the demands the home makes upon the school, in 
the ideals of our produced conditions which have de- 
manded and are now demanding recognition from us 
who are charged with responsibility for training the 
teachers in our public schools. 

The belief among our people that singing as an ex- 
ercise to cultivate and give expression to the nobler 
emotions and sentiments and as a science which should 
give some power to attack and master new musical com- 
positions, some knowledge of the best music and mu- 
sicians and some judgment of good music as distin- 
guished from poor has made it necessary that in our 
public schools we shall teach not only singing, but give 
at least some knowledge of the elements of vocal music. 
The general recognition of the fact that a knowledge of 
the art of drawing and the use of colors gives our young 
people another avenue of self-expression,—almost an- 
other language in which to convey to others their 
thoughts and conception gave them also, many times, a 
knowledge and skill having a commercial value; made 
them able to select the garments which were becoming 
to them, and the furnishings and furniture and decora- 
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tions of their homes; and rendered them able not only 
to see more clearly and intelligently the things about 
them, but taught them to enjoy better the beautiful 
things in nature and better to appreciate the beautiful 
in art; these considerations have caused drawing and 
design, including work in clay and the use of colors, 
to be included in our public school work. 

And considerations equally forcible have caused the 
inclusion of gymnastics, normal training, both that 
simple sort that deals with things which little children 
can make and the use of that ancient hand tool, the 
needle, and also work with wood at the bench for older 
boys and practice in the art of cooking for older girls. 
The necessity for directing ‘the play of children and 
young people and overseeing and assisting in their 
social recreations has made teachers and supervisors 
of these things necessary; and now came the continua- 
tion schools, which are to lead farther along the flowery 
path of knowledge those boys and girls whom stern 
necessity or unwise haste to join the throng of wage 
earners has drawn out of the schools before the time 
and demand teachers of special preparation, a special 
attitude of mind and special insight into the problems 
of these schools. 

Not to particularize as to other demands, all these 
which have been cited and others must be supplied with 
teachers and the normal schools must be alert to under- 
stand and promptly ready to supply the demands which 
changed conditions are making upon them. 

Our ideals may be considered in two ways: The ideals 
we try to give our students who are to go into this 
fine profession of the teacher; and the ideals we shall 
set for our guidance in the orderings and accomplish- 
ment of our own work. 

This profession of ours can never be pursued most 
successfully unless the teacher has that altruism, that 
forgetfulness of self in the work, which we recognize 
most clearly in the greatest teachers. The teacher must 
live,—-must have shelter and clothing and food; food 
both for the body and for the higher life; but having 
had due care for these in seeking a position and fixing 
the details of the service and the pay,—‘“the work’s the 
thing.” And if our schools are to do our best for our 
graduates we shall in some way give to’them not only 
the knowledge and the skill, in arranging and presenting 
subject matter, and the power to control and administer 
a school; but also an intellectual honesty and a fixed 
purpose to study individuals so as to understand and be 
able to do the best for each, considering always first 
the pupil and his welfare, and not the likes and dislikes 
or the comfort or the ease of the teacher. 

And for our normal schools, can they take for the 
new day, a finer or a worthier ideal sort of service; a 
service to the individual young people who come to us 
for knowledge and for training and for sentiment and 
ideals: service to our student body as a whole so 
that all the arrangements of our institutions,—the equip- 
ment and conditions of our buildings,—the terms and of 
our yearly calendar,-—the weekly and daily hours of 
work. the conditions of entrance, all shall serve those 
who may be able to profit by the advantages of the 
school: service to the state in shaping our purposes, 
and our methods of carrying these out, so that the 
needs of the state for teachers of various kind and de- 
gree of qualification may be best supplied. 


> 


In our vocational schools we are not training boys and girls in thought, ingenuity 
and inventiveness, things which made this nation great. We are making them parts of 
the machine, not developing their intelligence. — Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent, 


Chicago. 
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HOPEFUL EXPERIMENTS 


MRS, JOSEPHINE C, PRESTON 
State Superin endent, Washington 

The Washington State Teachers’ Association at its 
recent meeting set forth by resolution the paramount 
importance cf the rural problem. Isolation and a want 
of rural leadership have combined to cause the com- 
munity life of the rural districts to become lethargic. If 
we can awaken the community the schoo! will progress, 
for the school and the community must go forward 
hand in hand if either makes any substantial gains. 

In Washington we have a consolidation law which 
is benefiting a number of communities, but when we 
look at the state as/a whole we see that it operates too 
slowly. Stubborn walls of preiudice and selfishness must 
be gradually battered down. 

When I assumed the duties of state superintendent, I 
felt that we must begin tc move faster. Yet I realized 
that public sentiment in the state was not ready for a 
complete re-organization of the district boundary plan, 
and a re-casting of the present small districts into larger 
and more economic units. So I outlined a plan of public 
education by asking each county superintendent to make 
an advisory grouping of his districts around the natural 
community centres and begin a series of community 
meetings of a social and educational nature. 

The principal of the central school becomes the super- 
vising principal of the community centre unit. He ap- 
points assistants and committees to help him carry out 
the social centre program. This plan contemplated 
for each centre an annual lecture. spelling-bee, stock 
judging contest and a boys’ and girls’ agricultural and 
industrial fair. A number of community centres have 
planned many other attractive features. The number of 
districts in a community centre depends entirely upon 
the territory and population of the general district in 
which it is located just as would have to be*in the case in 
a general re-districting scheme. 

Two phases of our community centre activities of 
which I wish to speak briefly are, first, the boys’ and 
girls’ contests, and secondly, the campaign for teachers’ 
cottages. We launched, last year, the first state-wide 
series of agricultural and industrial contests, the best 
community exhibits to go to the county fairs, and the 
best four county exhibits in each line to go to the state- 
wide contest. Approximately 250 community contests 
were held prior to the state contest and at the state 
contest there were exhibits from all but three counties. 

The most unique feature of our state-wide contest 
was the contest for the governor’s silver trophy cup by 
terms of three pupils each, one in sewing, one in cook- 
ing, and one in manual training. These contestants 
started and stopped at the sound of the referee’s whistle, 
working two periods a day during the three days of the 
contest. Thousands of people surrounded the uniform 
booths to watch these young people strive for cham- 
pionship honors in producing the three essentials of 
life—food, clothing. shelter. Next year we plan to enlarge 
upon the idea of working contests. We feel that by 
the end of the present year we will have brought this 
general line of work to the attention of all the people 
of the state and that the state will be ripe for federated 
club work along the government plan. Through these 
clubs we wiil be able to carry scientific inf »rmation home 
to the individual boy or girl. 

How can we hold good teachers in the rural schools 
if they have to continue without comfortable or congen- 
iai boarding places? I was first brought face to face 
with this problem when a young girl who had come all 
the way across the state to teach in one of the wealth- 
iest districts in the county of which I was superintendent, 
found every door closed to her. One _ well-to-do 
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farmer objected to taking her because he said he did 
not want the privacy of his family circle broken into. 
When I suggested that the teacher would be more than 
glad to study in her private room if he would put a 
stove up for her the man indignantly exclaimed: “If I 
found a teacher who thought herself too good to sit with 
my family circle in the evening, she could not stay a 
minute in my home.” 

When we were thus cut off from every avenue of es- 
cape from the vexing situation, the happy notion came 
to the teacher of pulling a nearby harvest crew cook 
house into the schocl yard and using that for the 
teacher’s residence; one year of this was sufficient to 
arouse the better nature of the people of the district and 
the state’s first school cottage was built there the next 
fall. 


FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN LIB- 
ERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 

There can be no question now but that America is 
confronted by the demand that vocational schools for 
the rank and file of workers shall be developed under 
public auspices and supported at public expense. Many 
states are enacting legislation to this end, and even 
the national government is likely to lend financial sup- 
port. Every educator is keenly interested in the social, 
economic and educational possibilities of vocational 
training. 

The great danger now is that we shall pour public 
money into sham vocational education. Manual train- 
ing is good as a part of liberal education. but it is only 
make-believe vocational education. The household arts 
instruction of our high and elementary schools, con- 
sidered as an element of general education is excel- 
lent, but we must not allow it to masquerade as true vo- 
cational training for woman’s trades or for home-mak- 
ing. Agricultural instruction in high schools of general 
education is good, but it is our duty to warn the public 
that, as ordinarily carried on, it has little more to do 
with the making of successful farmers than Latin or 
aleebra. 

We must learn that true and efficient vocational train- 
ing is something vastly different from general or liberal 
education, especially in secondary schools and colleges. 
True vocational education must not be bookish; it must 
centre in the shop, or the field, or in the home, Its 
teachers must first of all be people who have had the 
training and the practical experience which would en- 
able them to succeed as trade workers, fafmers, home- 
makers or as followers of a hundred other special 
occupations which must eventually be taught in a new 
type of vocational public school. There will always be 
a place in vocational education for theoretical, technical, 
or academic instruction—but it must be a secondary 
place. Practice of the art itself, the requirements of 
the calling taught, must be given first place, whether 
in commercial shops and on actual farms or in school 
shops or on school farms run on a commercial basis as 
far as practicable. 

Liberal education should aim primarily to develop the 
qualities that make a man the right kind of a man apart 
from his special calling. It should give him tastes, ap- 
preciations, interests, insight, ideals, that lie outside of 
his vocation. Vocational education must aim to make 
a youth proficient in some one calling—never losing 
sight of the requirements that in modern life the aver- 
age man can only hope to Succeed by equipping him- 
self well for his special trade or pursuit. 

Liberal education for the boy who eventually be- 
comes a mechanist should aim to make of him a man 
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with cultivated tastes for music and for literature; it 
should make him feel fhe responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and should give him some insight into the best 
methods of discharging them. Liberal education should 
train mind, taste and character so as to make a man who 
is capabie of so utilizing the resources of civilization as 
to benefit himself and to benefit other men, who produce 
and who also utilize the goods of civilized society. 

But vocational education must make the producer 
rather than the consumer of utilities. Liberal education 
seeks to produce the broad, appreciative man, vocational 
education the intense, skilful, productive man. 

Because of their different aims, the two forms of edu- 
cation require essentially different methods. The proc- 
esses of effective vocational education will have to be 
learned largely from the work shop, the farm, the com- 
mercial establishment and the home. Fake or imitation 
vocational education is going to show itself unwilling 
to be subjected to the tests of practical man. Never 
did the schoolmaster run to such great danger of forfeit- 
ing public confidence as in promoting vocational educa- 
tion. He needs to pray for wisdom, for modesty, for the 
power to learn from practical men and women. The 
man of academic mind who says that it is the proper 
function of a vocational school to teach the science, but 
not the art, of any calling, is missing the key-note. ot 
the valid demand of the best modern social economy. 
He is aiso probably missing the light cf the best modern 
pedagogy. 

The ends of liberal education are best to be attained 
by developing .varied and rich appreciations. Manual 
training, textbocks and laboratory instructions in agri- 
cultural, general commercial studies and household arts 
may well be a part of a program of education to 
this end as well as language, science, literature, art and 
history. Books, libraries, laboratories, lectures, are all 
means to this end. For all children up to the end of the 
*fourteenth year education should be primarily liberal; 
and after that time for so many as have the taste, the 
ability and the economic resources to go further. 

Opportunities tor vocational education of a direct and 
practical nature should be open for youths of beyond 
fourteen years of age. When vocational education is 
begun, six to eight hours of each day should be given 
to it in the work shop and in the relative technical 
schools. 

Schools separate irom existing schools will be needed 
to give effective vocational training. If school men 
do not rise to responsibilities, the new vocational schools 
are in danger of being placed under separate manage- 
ment and with sources of support different from those 
of the regular public schools. 


VO 2ATIONAL OR PREVOCATIONAL COURSES 
J. L. CAMMACK 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The great majority of pupils in the public schools must 
become self-supporting in the business or industrial 
world in their adult life. The transfer from the home 
to the shop and factory of many of the activities of 
production makes it impossible for children to obtain 
the home training that prevailed a generation ago. The 
home has changed in character from being an insti- 
tution for production somewhat toward the idea of a 
boarding house, and affords little opportunity for in- 
culcating habits of industry and knowledeve of industrial 
processes. 

Vecational teaching should be introduced into the 
grammar grades because a great majority of pupils do 
not reach the secondary schools. This industrial train- 
ing is a further necessity on account of its ethical value 
in the formation of character, wholesome employment 
being one of the greatest safeguards against indolence 
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and vice. Work of this character is also desirable in the 
grades because many pupils who do not succeed well 
and who are not interested in academic studies would 
otherwise withdraw and shorten their school period. 

It is further desirable in that it reveals to the teacher 
the individual taste and aptitude of the pupils, and it is 
only through such knowledge that the teacher may 
give any intelligent advice toward vocational guidance. 

An informal period during each day should be estab- 
lished, during which time activities of a general nature 
appealing to the many-sided capacities of children 
should be introduced. Under such informal and liberal 
work the child reveals himself to a greater extent than 
is possible under formal and restricted programs. The 
native power finds opportunity of expression, and his 
interest is aroused. 

This informal hour with miscellaneous activities con- 
nects more closely the home life to the school life, and 
thereby brings the teacher and parents into more har- 
monious relations. The establishment of this procedure 
has led to the organization of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations to such an extent as to multiply many times 
the co-operative efforts of home and school. 

An indirect influence of the work above suggested is 
to direct the attention of teachers to a study of child 
life and child possibilities to an unusual extent. 


VOCATIONAL OR PRE-VOCATIONAL WORK IN 
THE UPPER GRADES 
SUPERINTENDENT W. A. GREESON 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

\ll education, ail training is pre-vocational; is now, al- 
ways has been, and ever shall be. Purely vocational 
subjects have no place in the upper grades for the 
simple reason that no one knows at this stage in the 
progress of children what they ought to follow in life. 

We must distinguish, however, between learning a 
vocation and using the activities of the world as a 
means of guiding the schools in the choice of subject 
matter. 

All girls, in whatever grade in the schools, are poten- 
tial homemakers. This is a fundamental instinct in 
every girl which should be utilized in determining the 
best form of education. Girls, therefore, should have 
an opportunity to engage in activities connected with 
the home such as cooking, sewing, art, home decora- 
tion, design, sanitation, hygiene. etc. 

All boys of this age delight in motor activity. They 
love to do things and should be given an opportunity 
to do things, to make things in wood and metal, to 
have good instruction in both freehand and constructive 
drawing, as drawing is essential to success in construc- 
tion. 

In every school there are retarded pupils who are two 
or three years older than the average age of children 
in their grade. An opportunity to do work of the kind 
mentioned above will often be the means of regaining 
their self respect and it not frequently happens that new 
ambition to succeed in their academic. studies is 
aroused. To carry out these activities and to give each 
individual child an opportunity to do what is best for 
himself, the departmental plan of organization of the 
school is necessary, and promotion must be by subjects 
and not by grades. The organization of the school must 
be so liberal that if it is best for the children, any 
amount of time may be spent in any one or more of 
these aciivities. The child is more sacred than the 
course of study. 

The upper grades are for the education and training 
of children. Strictly vocational work has no place in the 
upper grades. This should be provided in trade schools. 
The trade school belongs in the public school system but 
not in the upper grades of the regular school course. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


DR. E. L. THORNDIKE 
Columbia University 

Every fact of intellect, character and skill represents 
the existence or possibility of a connection or bond be- 
tween some situation of life and a reponse made 
thereto by the human being jn question. Life is a 
series of responses to situations; and by the nature of 
man’s “mind” we mean the nature of the responses he 
makes or will make to every situation that he meets or 
may meet. Educational achievement consists mot in 
strengthening mystical powers of the mind, not in fill- 
ing it with accurate images, valid concepts and useful 
volition, but in establishing desirable connections, bind- 
ing appropriate responses to life’s situations, “training 
the pupil to behavior,” behavior being the name for 
“every possible sort of reaction of the circumstances 
into which he may find himself brought,” strengthening 
desirable and weakening undesirable; bonds or habits of 
thought, feeling and action. Nothing is achieved by 
school achievement, we therefore ask “Are the _ best 
possible habits or bonds being formed?” and “Are they 
being formed in the best possible order?” 

The speaker gave illustrations of useful connections 
and neglected, avoidable connections formed only to be 
broken, and wasteful connections formed in vain hopes 
of a discinlinary effect which useful connections could 
in any case produce as well. He showed that present 
textbooks failed to organize bonds economically—that, 
for example, beginning books in arithmetic used words 
like camphor, charity, committee, Charlotte and com- 
dinations which the children of the grade in question 
could not and should not read, and that both these 
books and the early reading books neglected words like 
add, sum, times, part, equal, in all, any, not any, and the 
like, of great value in the early work in arithmetic. 

The speaker also outlined a constructive program for 
increasing the efficiency of schools by the choice and 
organization of the bonds to be formed—the habits to 
be acquired— and by the utilization of the natural, in- 
stinctive interests and capacities of human nature. 


RURAL HEALTH UPLIFT 


DR. THOMAS D, WOOD 
New York City 


One of the vital factors in the meeting of the Na- 
tional Superintendents’ Association is the joint commit- 
tee of the National Council of Education and the 
American Medical Association that has made an ex- 
haustive study of the problems of health and sanitation 
in rural communities. It has already decided at _ this 
meeting upon lines of action that will bear early fruit. 
It will issue at once a clear cut statement of minimum 
essentials for maximum efficiency; will provide for 
prizes for the best conditions in one-room country 
schools, and will promote demonstrations of the best 
genuinely rural school plants, and for the greatest im- 
provement iin rural schoolhouses and grounds. 

Statistics show that most physical defects are as pre- 
vaient, or more prevalent among pupils tn rural schools 
than those who go to school in the city. 

School buildings and grounds in cities and towns are in 
general more attractive. more sanitary and more ade- 
quate for the education of children than school buildings 
and grounds in the country. Many country schools are, 
in schoolhouses and outhouses, not only dangerous to 
health, but deadening to the finer sensibilities and de- 
grading to the morals of the pupils. 

The country school should be as sanitary and as whole- 
some in all essential particulars as the best private 
dwelling in the community. 

The expense of the things which really affect the 
health of the pupil in school should be estimated in 


terms of child life and efficiency and only for conven- 
ience reduced to dollars and cents. 

The welfare of our country depends upon no factor 
more indispensable, more vital, than the welfare of rural 
lite. The rural school is the universal, the strategic, the 
incomparable agency for improving rural life. These in- 
fluences of the rural school affect not only methods of 
agriculture, but all phases and standards of the lives of 
the people—physical, mental. social and moral. 

lf the rural school is to be considered fundamentally 
and passably efficient, it must be sanitary enough to con- 
serve all health values, and a sure and sufficient super- 
vision of personal health of rural school children must 
be instituted and maintained. 

Medical inspection of pupils has been instituted in 
about 400 cities of the country. Not one state in five 
provides even nominal medical inspection and health 
care ior children in country schools. 

The health committee of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, with the co-operation of the committee of the 
American Medical Association, is committed with con- 
viction and enthusiasm to the progress of promoting im- 
provement of sanitation of rural schools, and care of 
health of country children, 

The committee is considering a plan for stimulating 
improvement of rural schools through prizes to be 
awarded to states and communities which demonstrate 
the greatest relative improvement in their own schools. 


> 


J. i B., Iowa: I look forward every week to the at- 
rival of the Journal ot Education wilh interest and have 
to thank you for the contribution you are making to the 
teaching profession by publishing such an _ excellent 
journal. 


"NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
| FOR THE GRADES 
| SCHULTZ’S SINOPAH, THE INDIAN BOY 


! A vivid picture of life among the Indians, 


for use inthe sixth grade. School Edition. 
45 cents, net. Postpaid. 


_JEWETI’S PLAY DAY STORIES 


A group of stories from Miss Jewett’s vol- 
ume, PLAY DAYS, selected and edited by | 
Miss Katharine H. Shute, Head of the De- 
partment of English, Boston Normal School. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 229. Faper, 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


_GRENFELL’S ADRIFT ON AN ICE-PAN 


An account of an adventure that Dr, Gren- 
fell had in one of his missiohary trips in the | 
North. Riberside Literature Series, No. 230. | 
Paper, 15 cents ; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


MUIR’S STICKEEN: THE STORY OF A DOG | 


An unusually moving story of a perilous 
journey over an Arctic glacier. Riwerside | 
Literature Series, No. 231. Paper, 15 cents; | 
linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


| 
| Boston New York Chicago | 


| 

| 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
iesue than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH. 


20: Kennebec County, Me., Teachers’ 
Association, Gardiner; Mrs. Lee P. 
Holland, Waterville, sec’y. 

27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jacksonville; William A. 
Gore, supt. 


APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James S. Camp- 
bell, supt. 

2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 
Superintendent Elizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec’y. 

2-4; Southwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs; J. H. Bever- 
idge, supt. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

9-1i: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Jchn E. Gill, president, Trenton, N. 


d. 

9-11: Fastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. T. D. Sensor, 
"Prenton, N. 

15-17: Inland Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-17: Missouri State Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, president. 


29-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, ‘ass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local. committee. 

27-28: lllinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

27-May 1: National Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 
president. 

30-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


MAY. 


1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb; Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Henderson, 
sec’y. Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 


17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 
pres. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Montessori meth- 
ods are being used in Augusta tor 
the second year now. Augusta has 


always been rich in kindergartens 
and last year a teacher, Miss Fran- 
ces Haskell, made a special study of 
the Montessori system before it was 
introduced in the two rooms now 
using it. 

AUBURN. Many significant mat- 
ters are taken up by Superintendent 
H. H. Randall in his report just 
given to the city council. The re- 
sults of the mid-year promotion plan, 
started in September, 1912, have 
been very Satisfactory, full equaling 
expectations, and the proposition to 
change the Auburn school system 
from a ninth grade to an eighth 
grade system is discussed at length, 
to give patrons an idea of what the 
change would mean. The develop- 
ment of a strong course in agricul- 
ture and the utilization of tolk danc- 
ing exercises are other points Mr. 
Randall touches upon. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the past year 
has been the completion of the 
Chamberlain school building. It is 
a really remarkable building and it 
places Auburn at the head of Maine 
cities in the matter of school struc- 
tures. 

LISBON FALLS. At the annual 
town meeting a new twelve-room 
brick building for the grades at Lis- 


bon Falls was authorized. An ap- 
propriation for night schools 
was made and _ other appropria- 
tions for schools increased. 


Superintendent A. B. Lord has dur- 
ing the past year introduced draw- 
ing, established a teachers’ reference 
library, arranged a uniform course 
of study and organized a teachers’ 
club. A parents’ association has also 
been formed and schools and school 
matters are holding public interest 
as never before in this town. 

ORONO. The University’ of 
Maine College of Technology, be- 
ginning March 8, offered courses of 
instruction consisting of twenty les- 
sons, being two lessons per week for 
ten weeks in the following subjects: 
Mechanical drawing, electricity, 
steam engineering (boiler practice), 
shop mathematics, highway _ engi- 
neering, road construction 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. In a circular recently 
issued State Superintendent 
Morrison forcefully presents. the 
need for high schools in small towns 
of the state which now support only 
elementary schools. A town having 
an average grammar sclwool enroll- 
ment of 100 would most likely have 
a high school membership of twenty- 
five at the end of four years. A 
small high school can do creditable 
and very useful work according to 
Superintendent Morrison. 

The followimg list of towns which 
would naturally come within this 
class is given in‘ the circular:— 

Allstead, Amherst, Barnstead, 
Bartlett, Bedford, Belmont, Bristol, 
Campton, Canaan, Chester, Chester- 
field, Conway, Cornish, Deerfield, 
Durham, Effingham, Fitzwilliam, 
Gilmanton, Hancock, Hookset, Hud- 
son, Londonderry, Lyme, Milan, 
Moultonboro, Newton, Orford, Ossi- 
pee, Pelham, Pittsburg, Plaistow. 
Raymond, Rollinsford, Rumney, 
Rye, Salem, Sanbornton, Sandwich, 
Seabrook, Stewartstown, Sunapee, 
Swanzey, Tamworth, Troy, Wake- 
field, Weare, and Woodstock. 

A few of the above list of towns 
i probably better cared for by in- 
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stitutions in adjacent towns than 
they could be by a school in their 
own. In many of these towns there 
were at one time flourishing acade- 
mies. Some of them already have 
one or two-year high schools. They 
should extend these high schools to 
four years. The full four-year high 
school is what we are talking about. 

“It should be especially noted that 
several of the most flourishing of the 
existing high schools have an enroll- 
ment in the lower schools very con- 
siderably less than the average in the 
towns above listed. 

“Finally it should be noted that 
there has long been provision of law 
hv which two or more of these town 
school districts can unite in the es- 
tablishment of a joint high schoo! 
For instance, towns situated as are 
Sandwich. Tamworth and Moulton- 
boro could unite in the establish- 
ment of such a joint high schoo? 
which would probably from the out- 
set be a flourishing institution of 
good size. 

“All such schools, of course. should 
be designed especially for the con- 
servation and uplift of rural life. 
That is to say, they should be 
modeled on the lines of Colebrook 
academy and of the new Charlestown 
high school.” 


VERMONT. 

PITTSFORD. Teachers of the 
Proctor Union school district had a 
enlendid meeting here February 27. 
The principal address of the confer- 
ence was by Professor McFarland of 
Middleburv College on “Reorgani- 
zation of Rural Education.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CAMBRIDGE. More than one- 


cuarter of the 21.780 living alumni of 
Harvard University are engaged in 
the practice of law, according to fig- 
ures announced by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

In its attractions for the univer- 
sity’s graduates, educational work is 
a chose second, with 4,296 representa- 
tives. Other occupations which 
have a considerable following are 
medicine with 3.375: business with 
1.866; manufacturing with 1,793, and 
the ministry with 1,109. 


NEWBURYPORT. Speaking of 
the weird attack on manual training 
by Mavor Hiram Landford of New- 
buryport, Commissioner Claxton 
calls attention to the remarkable 
progress of the manual training 
movement in the last few years. 

There were in the whole United 
States, 82,209 students in high 
schools taking manual training 
courses in 1912, as compared with 
70.012 the year before. The 1913 fig- 
ures just tabulated, but not yet 
printed. show 82,318. In Massachu- 
setts the number of high school pu- 
pils taking manual training in 
was 4,698: 1912, 6,273: 1913, 6,064. 
The apparent decrease is due, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Education, 
to the more careful discrimination 
between manual training and voca- 
tional training. 

Nevertheless the number of schools 
re porting manual training courses is 
steadily increasing throughout the 
United States. In 1911, there were 
789: in 1912, 1,060; and in 1913, 1,311 
high schools reporting students in 
manual training courses. 
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Mayor Landford had all the manual 
training tools and equipment taken 
out of the high school and stored in 
the basement of the city hall. 


SPRINGFIELD. James W. 
Riddle, recently principal of the 
Hardwick high school in Gilbertville, 
has been elected to the head of the 
English department of the High 
School of Commerce. Mr. Riddle 
went to Hardwick from the Central 
high school in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and holds a master’s 
degree from Columbia. 


ERVING. At the annual town 
meeting Monday, Erving appropri- 
ated $6,000 for a new schoolhouse at 
Millers Falls. 


GREENFIELD. Greenfield will 
erect a new twelve-room building to 
be ready a year from next Septem- 
ber. The building will contain a 
large auditorium, and will be located 
in the rapidly growing section of the 
town. 


WORCESTER. One of the for- 
mer presidents of the board of alder- 
men, Walter S. Doane, has suggested 
to Superintendent Homer P. Lewis 
a plan for teaching children “safety 
princivles.” The way he would or- 
ganize the work is described in his 
own words:— 

“A school guard, wearing a suit- 
able badge if they could be secured, 
should overlook the safety of chil- 
dren at the closing of the sessions of 
graded schools at the gateways, 
street crossings and any other dan- 
gerous place or position into or un- 
der which a child might pass. 

“A delevation or congress of pu- 
pils with teachers in buildings of 
more than one room should meet at 
the beginning of each term and de- 
cidé upon how many stations or 
points should be guarded, and the 
number of guards that would be re- 
quired from each room. 

“Then each room should select its 
quota ot guards and they should 
serve one week more or less as the 
congress might decide. 

“The guard of each week should 
elect a captain, whose duty it would 
be to assign his privates to such sta- 
tions as have been approved. 

“The guards should leave the 
schoolrooms in advance of the other 
pupils and go to their stations and 
remain on duty five minutes or more 
as might be necessary. A 

“The duties are to prevent if pos- 
sible any kind of an accident that 
might happen to the children or the 
Joss or theft of anything upon leav- 
ing the school buildings and 
grounds. 

“It should be the duty of the cap- 
tain to keep some record of any valu- 
able or heroic action of any of the 
guard. 

“In conclusion let me remind you 
of Carnegie medal that awaits any 
one for brave or heroic action im sav- 
ing human lives.” 

The ~luck of a Worcester girl, 
who, though blind, is taking a course 
in Normal school, is fully up to that 
which often accompanies affliction. 
Friends who are trying to have the 
Worcester school board to reverse its 
decision against extending to her 
practice teaching permits claim she 
can handle some subjects very well 
in spite of blindness. The question 
of her ability to maintain discipline 
may bother, but who can say the 
quality of sympathy might not act 
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more powerfully with the children 
than with the school board?—Brock- 
ton Times. 

GILBERTVILLE. John A. Scott 
of Ellsworth, Me., has been elected 
principal of the high school at Gil- 
bertville. Mr. Scott is a Bowdoin 
College graduate and has been prin- 
cipal of the Ellsworth high school, 
Me., for ten years. 

LEICESTER. A code of rules 
and regulations should be put before 
everv teacher, says Superintendent 
Charles C. Richardson in his annual 
report just out. “The spirit without 
the letter may be as misleading as 
the letter without the spirit,” he 
adds. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Miss Sarah E. 
Doyle was re-elected president of 
the Rhode Island Society for Col- 
legiate Education of Women. 
Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting were: Vice-Presidents, Miss 
Caroline Hazard, Mrs. Augustus M. 
Lord; secretary, Miss Louise C-. 
Hoppin; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Elisha H. Howard; treasurer, Miss 
Amelia S. Knight; trustee (for five 
years), Miss Clara E. Comstock. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. Nearly 300 day 
apprentices now attend the Bridge- 
port Trade school. This astonishing 
growth seems to be evidence enough 
that the school has met a real need. 
A new day course in plumbing has 
lately been added to the course. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor A. L. 
Dean of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale, has accepted the 
presidency of the College of Hawaii, 
at Honolulu, and will take up his du- 
ties there next fall. The college 
was founded in 1907, and graduated 
its first class in 1912. 

HARTFORD. The twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers here was a great 
success. At the main session Profes- 
sor Judd of Chicago was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, 
Philip M. Howe, Rockville; vice- 
president, E. A. Case, Willimantic; 
recording ‘secretary, J. €; Moody, 
New Britain; corresponding secre- 
tary, Charles L. Kirschner, New 
Haven; treasurer, F. S. Hitchcock, 
New London; executive committee, 
D. K. Arey, Winsted; Miss Annie 
Sporer, Hartford; Olin C. Joline, 
Watertown. 


‘MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

SCHENECTADY. Superintend- 
dent A. R. Brubacher has accepted 
the principalship of Adelphi Acad- 
emy of Brooklyn, one of the most at- 
tractive school positions in the coun- 
try. 

NEW YORK CITY. Considering 
the larger and broader field for the 
New York ‘University, Chancellor 
Brown says in his annual report 
that it needs in the next ten or 
twelve years not less than $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000 for endowment and 
equipment. Immediately it needs 
$750,000 for buildings. It has no re- 


liance in public appropriations, and 
must therefore look to the public 
spirit of individual - citizens The 
worthiness of the university he 
shows by citing the increase in en- 
rollment, the registration two years 
ago, 3,931; one year ago, 4,428, and 
this year, 5,637. 
NEW JERSEY. 

PARK RIDGE. _ The schools of 
this place are attracting attention far 
and wide by the vigorous way in 
which the superintendent, principal 
and teachers are grappling with vital 
problems of everyday life. Principal 
A. M. Hurlburt had the vision which 
has developed one of the most mod- 
ern schools in equipment, course of 
study, and modern spirit in the 
state. Mr. Hurlburt has empha- 
sized the vocational without neglect- 
ing the scholastic. He has prepared 
students as never before for success 
upon leaving school and he has had 
more students go to college; two are 
in the University of Pennsylvania, 
two are in Dartmouth, and several 
in Mount Holyoke College, Stevens 
Institute and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

PRINCETON. According to an 
unofficial announcement, Alfred 
Noyes, the English poet, who has 
been in this country for some 
months, is to join the Princeton 
faculty as a visiting professor. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. Dr. George W. 
Twitmyer, superintendent here for 
fourteen years, died at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania hospital on Feb- 
ruary 21, aged sixty-five. It was 
peculiarly sad since the trouble 
which resulted fatally was the result 
of so simple a matter as stubbing his 
toe in his own home. From this he 
lost his foot and later his life. He 
was highly esteemed professionally 
and civically in this sfate and in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. He was emi- 
nently scholarly and professional. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG. I. B. Bush, 
superintendent here since 1910, has 
been unanimously elected superin- 
tendent of the “Erie, Penn., schools. 
His term is for four years beginning 
in June. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA. The plan of giving 
credit on the school report cards 
for home work or vocational activi- 
ties has made a fine start in Altoona. 
Superintendent Henry H. Baish’s re- 
port says that only 64 of the 439 
cards issued in the Central grammar 
school were not graded for home 
work when returned. Of the othet 
375 the regular teachers gave a 
higher grade in one or more school 
subiects in 266 instances than the 
grade given for out-of-school work 
by parent or employer. The grades 
range from sixty to 100 per cent. 
and the average was ninety-one per 
cent. 

Eight hundred and fifty-five of the 
978 cards issued in the high school 
were returned graded for vocational 
activities. Five hundred and seventy 
cards were marked higher in one or 
more school subjects by the teachers 
than in home duties by the parerits. 
The grades ranged from’ seventy to 
100 per cent. in home work. The A 
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It is not a side line with us, but has commanded our 
ENTIRE attention for 43 years 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


MAKES THE MOST ECONOMICAL, SERVICEABLE and SANITARY COVER 
it is possible for human ingenuity to devise 


Made of Pure Fibres Not An Ounce of Cheap Wood Pulp 
Rendered Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical Treatment 


Has Twice the Tensile Strength of Wood Pulp Paper 


WITH ONE-HALF THE THICKNESS 
resulting in a Pliable, Durable Material, which provides additional strength and protecticn to the 
weakest parts of the books, and is absolutely sanitary during the entire school year 


You Can Double the Lives of Your Free Text Books! 


Cities using cheap Wood Pulp Paper Covers have had an Expensive Experiment and are ordering 
the “‘ Holden”’ this year 


Over 2,500 School Boards using our Covers, including the Largest and Smallest, Richest and 
Poorest Cities in the U. S. A. 


We make THREE GRADES of Covers 


The BEST—the SECOND BEST—and the THIRD BEST 


WHATEVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS, OR FOR WHATEVER PURPOSES YOU WISH TO USE COVERS, 
WE CAN SUPPLY THE DEMAND 


SAMPLES FREE 


Prompt Serbice Well Made Articles at Reasonable Prices 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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and B classes averaged ninety-four 
per cent., the C class ninety-three, 
and the D class ninety-two. 

The fear that parents would be 
over-generous in their grading was 
not realized. While mistakes might 
have been made, there was abundant 
evidence that the parents tried to be 
fair and just in their grading, and it 
is altogether likely that more stu- 
dents were under-oraded than were 
over-graded. 


PHILADELPHIA. Seats for 
more than 2,500 pupils will be pro- 
vided and congestion in the public 
schools of this city will be greatly 
relieved by the opening this month 
of three new buildings. The extra 
accommodations will reduce the 
number of part-time scholars about 
5,000 and the cost of the three struc- 
tures will be $503,436. 

The James Russell Lowell and the 
Julia Ward Howe, two of the new 
buildings, will take care of 1,600 chil- 
dren, and will improve conditions in 
the overcrowded schools of the 
forty-second ward. The Edgar Allan 
Poe building will seat about 1,000 
boys and girls. 

More than fifty applications have 
been received by Superintendent of 
Schools Brumbaugh for the position 
of chief of the new Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance that 
the Board of Public Education soon 
will open. The position will pay 
$4,500 a year, and will be given to 
a man who has received special 
training in this work. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Representatives 
of state education departments in 
Nebraska and Missouri have re- 
cently visited this city to get a clear 
understanding of Tennessee’s model 
county unit system of educational 
control. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The city school 
board has invited State Superintend- 
ent M. L. Brittain to appoint a su- 
pervisor to make a survey of the At- 
lanta schools. 


TEXAS. 

MULLIN. The Mills County 
Improvement League hae arranged 
a contest among county schools. 
Four prizes are to be awarded; one 
for the school making the best show- 
ing as to beautiful grounds, another 
for cleanliness and tasteful arrange- 
ment of rooms, another for excellence 
and cleanliness of water supply, and 
a fourth for best sanitary arrange- 
ments. Score cards showing matters 
considered in awarding prizes have 
been printed and distributed among 
county teachers; many have been 
sent to homes in the respective com- 
munities. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. After a_ wait of 
nearly seventeen years, following the 
death of George M. Pullman, plans 
are assuming concrete shape for the 
erection of a trades school in Pull- 
man with the $1,200,000 left by Mr. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 
June 30 to July 31,1914 


More than 30 courses especially for teachers, clerng)men. farm «wrens, 
suburban residents and social workers. Subjects to be given #1e Soi) Feotility, 
Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Deekeepirg, Fivuit Gre wirg, Market 
Gardening. Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Tices, Heme 
ics, Agricultural Education, Schoo! Gardening, Rural Eccnemics, &cciol gy 


and Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, and others. 


Boys’ Agricultural Camps. 


School of Rural Social Service. 


Conference Rural Community Planning. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Bulletin obtained free by writing 
The Director of The Extension Service, 


Amherst, Mass. 


$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National Organisation for Teachers, 


will do all of this, and more for you, 


Write Today 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete, Income Policy for Teachers 


Name... 
Address . 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


The largest school of Orator , Literature,and 
Pedagogy in America it alme to develop in 
the stuc ent a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pullman for that purpose. The 
sum has grown to approximately 
$3,000,000. Work on the new struc- 
ture probably will begin this sum- 
mer. 

Laenas Gifford Weld, who was ap- 
pointed principal for the Pullman 
school by the board of trustees two 
years ago, has returned to Chicago 
from an eleven months’ tour of 
Western European countries, where 
he visited the vocational schools of 
England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Holland. 

As soon as it is built the Pullman 
Free School of Manual Training will 
Open its doors to all the children of 
persons living or employed in Pull- 
man. It will not, however, be a pub- 
lic school under the authority of the 
board of education of Chicago. 

The manual training school will 
not be organized as a high school; 
it will be rather upon the plane of the 
Chicago elementary schools. The 
new school will open with seven de- 
partments. From the start there 
will be instruction in cabinet making, 
carpentry, pattern making, black- 
smithing, foundry work, and machine 
and tool making. Other depart- 
ments will be added later. 


DECATUR. The forty-eighth 
annual report of the board of educa- 
tion of Decatur is a brief summary 
of the many results and additions of 
the last six years, covering the su- 
perintendency of H. B. Wilson, who 
resigned to take charge of the To- 


peka, Kansas, schools. He was 
succeeded at Decatur by J. O. 
Engleman. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexzea 

For catalogue, address the Principals 
A. CO, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The State Univer- 
sity department of agriculture will 
hold a summer session during the 
meeting of the N. E. A. and an ef- 
fort will be made to have the mem- 
bers join the association and take 
advantage of its meetings. 


MINNEAPOLIS. In disposing 
of an $8,000,000 estate the will of 
William Hood Dunwoody, a promi- 
nent miller, designates $3,000,000 for 
the establishment and maintenance 
of an industrial school here. In his 
many years in flour milling Mr. Dun- 
woody had observed the tendency of 
graduates to seek the office end when 
entering the milling business, and he 
felt that this practice threatened the 
future of the industry as a whole. 

By the terms of Mr. Dunwoody’s 
will more than $2,000,000 is left to 
the widow and close friends, $1,000,- 
000 as a trust fund for the Minneapo- 
lis Art Institute; $1,000,000 for the 
founding and upkeep of the Dun- 
woody Home for Convalescents at 


a 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°5" 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., £43 Ccugtes Bldg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bateblished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGFRCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Newton, near Philadelphia; more 
than $500,000 for Presbyterian socie- 
ties and minor gifts to Minneapolis 
hospitals. 


Minneanolis public school teachers 
including high school teachers as 
well as those for the grades, will re- 
ceive as a bonus the sum realized 
from the one-mill. tax levy author- 
ized by the state legislature. The 
money, which it is expected will 
amount to about $48,000, will be dis- 
tributed to all teachers, exclusive of 
“rincipals, superintendents and their 
assistants and supervisors and their 
assistants, July 1. This will mean 
$40 for each of the 1,200 teachers. 


IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. Dubuque has estab- 
lished a vocational or industrial high 
school. The old Prescott school, 
which has given way to the new 
Prescott building for the elementary 
grades, has been repaired and re- 
decorated, and in it have been placed 
the commercial department of the 
high school, 'the department of house- 
hold economics, and the manual 
training department. The entire 
third floor is occupied by the com- 
mercial department, affording it 
ample and most convenient quarters. 

The entire second floor is occupied 
by the departments of domestic sci- 
ence and art—two large rooms, a 
cooking room and a dining room, are 
set aside for domestic science; and 
two rooms, equipped with sewing 
machines and sewing tables, are as- 
signed to domestic art. These four 
rooms are newly decorated, well- 
lighted, and give the department 
abundance of room and ample op- 
portunity to carry on its work with 
effectiveness. 

The first floor is occupied by the 
woodworking shops of the manual 
training department, and is splendidly 
adapted ito its purpose. It will make 
possible also a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the field of activities of this 
department. 

One hundred students from the 
high school, in addition to the upper 
grammar grades in the Prescott 
school, are accommodated for indus- 
trial and vocational work in this 
building, and it promises in the near 
future to become the centre for all 
work and activities of this character. 
Its establishment marks another dis- 
tinctly forward step in the progress 
of the Dubuque schools. 

In re-electing Superintendent 
James H. Harris uanimously the 
board of education increased his sal- 
ary to $3,800. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. Dr. Samuel M. Jef- 
ferson, professor of philosophy of 
Transylvania University and _for- 
merly professor and instruc- 
tor at Indiana University, 
Bethany College in West  Vir- 
ginia and a number of other univer- 
sities, dropped dead here February 
20, shortly after delivering a lecture 
to his class. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association has asked that 
the motion picture theatres which 
are patronized by the school children 
of Kansas City choose films for their 
Friday night programs which have 
an educational and moral value. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati 
board of education voted four to 
three to permit women teachers to 


retain their position after marriage. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


MEAGHER COUNTY. County 
Superintendent Mary J. Davies of 
Meagher county has ttaken advan- 
tage of tthe offer of State Superin- 
tendent H. A. Davee tto give every 
school measuring up to certain re- 
quirements in regard to building, 
lighting, equipment, community ac- 
tivity, etc., a nameplate bearing the 
words: “Standard School,” and four 
of her schools are already on the 
roll of honor. 

In his plan for rating standard 
rural schools Superintendent Davee 
has given each county superintend- 
ent a schedule showine how to mark 
each point under general heads of 
building, lighting, equipment, 
grounds, community activities and 
the teacher. 


HELENA. Realizing that the 
displays made by the schools and 
school children in previous years at 
the Montana state fair have made a 
deep and lasting impression, not 
only on tthe schools but on those 
who have observed the very excel- 
lent exhibits, the management this 
year has enlarged the educational 
division, adding many attractive fea- 
tures in entries and in prize money. 
Rural schools are already making 
preparations for their exhibits. 


IDAHO. 


COEUR D’ALENE. Next fall 
will probably see the first junior 
high school in Idaho located at 
Coeur d’Alene. The plan, as an- 
nounced by Superintendent Charles 
Johnson, calls for the conversion of 
the present seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades into a junior high school. Its 
chief virtue lies in the fact that pu- 
pils may begin to take the lines of 
study for which they are especially 
adapted just as they are entering the 
seventh grades, instead of being com- 
pelled to proceed along in the same 
way as all the others until ready for 
high school. The junior school 
will take the pupil at the pyscho- 
logical age when he is ready for a 
change from the beaten path, devel- 
oping it in the direction of his nat- 
ural inclination.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 295.] 


THE PARCEL POST AND THE 
EXPRESS BUSINESS. 

The attempt made in Congress to 
limit the authority of tne postmaster 
general in the matter of reducing 
rates and increasing weight limits in 
the parcel post failed, and there is 
now no legal barrier to the carrying 
out of what is understood to be the 
Postmaster General’s intention ‘of 
raising the weight limit to 100 
pounds. It is already fifty pounds. 
It is intimated that one of the largest 
and oldest express companies is 
about to go into liquidation because 
it has been doing business at a loss 
since the parcel post came in. There 
is no question that the parcel post, 
within reasonable limit, is a great 
public convenience; but the express 
companies also serve a useful pur- 
pose, and it may well be questioned 
whether it is worth while to drive 
them wholly out of business, at the 
cost of large deficiencies in the 
postal receipts. 


WHAT IS ULSTER? 

Most people discussing the rela- 
tion of Ulster to the pending Irish 
Home Rule bill talk as if Ulster 
were a province peopled almost 
wholly by Protestants, who feel just 
apprehensions as to what may hap- 
pen to them under an Irish Parlia- 
ment at Dublin. But the fact is that 
Ulster is a province of nine counties, 
which is actually represented in 
Parliament by seventeen Home Rul- 
ers and only sixteen anti Home 
Rulers. Five of the nine counties 
contain large Catholic and National- 
ist majorities, and, if Belfast were 
left out of the account, the Catholics 
would be in the majority in the en- 
tire province. These figures throw 
light on the so-called Ulster cove- 
nant, and on the proposal for the 
exclusion of Ulster from the Home 
Rule bill. They go to show that Sir 
Edward Carson and his fellow ex- 
tremists are far from representing 
a united province. 


BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Yor Hoarseness, Coughs, Inflamed Throat, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Troubles. Give prompt and 
grateful relief. An article of superior merit, ab- 
solutely free from any harmful ingredient. Sold 


only in boxes, Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Education in Vermont.” Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of . Teaching. Bulletin No. 7, 
Parts I and Il. 576 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. 


Rollo, Ill., -Consolidated ~ School. 
1913-14 Catalog. Samuel H. 
Dadisman, Principal. 


Boston Music School © Settlement. 
Record for the Years 1910 to 1914. 
Walter R. Spalding, director. 110 
Salem Street, Boston. 


“Appreciation of the Service’ of 
James Hutchins Baker, President 
of the University of . Colorado, 
1892-1914.” University of Colorado 
Bulletin. Vol. XIV, No. 1. Boulder 
Colorado. 


St. Albans, Vt. 1913 Report. George 


S. Wright, superintendent. 


University of Pittsburgh. University 
Extension Bulletin. Vol 9, No. 24. 


Newark, N. ]., 1912-13 Report. A. 
B. Poland, superintendent. 


Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 


Nineteenth Annual Catalog. 
Walter D. Hood, principal. 


Universities, 1903—1913 


During the ten years from 1903- 
1913 the attendance at the leading 
universities increased sixty-eight per 
cent.—more than three times as fast 
as the population. New courses have 
been provided to meet the conditions 
and requirements of the time. Re- 
search work has been extended and 
improved. Summer, evening and cor- 
respondence courses have been intro- 
duced. Some colleges have “people- 
ized” themselves to a remarkable de- 
gree and are educating thousands 
who long since passed the “school 
population” stage. 

Some universities have passed. oth- 
ers-in the race, owing to geographi- 
cal and financial conditions, but all 
have advanced. Here is a table 
showing how ten large universities 
now rank as regards attendance:— 


Columbia ......... 9,929 
Pennsylvania 5,968 
Wisconsin ...... 5,890 

Statistics show that the West, 
whose passion for education 


is proverbial, sends a larger 
proportion of its boys and girls to 
college than the East, where things 
are assuming a fixity and rigidity ut- 
terly unknown to the more progres- 
Sive, responsive and plastic West. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


TOO THOROUGH. 


Stella—“What is the matter with the 
Montessori method?” 

Bella—‘“It doesn’t leave you any- 
thing to be taught by a nice young 
man,.”—New York Sun. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The Schoo} Bulletin Agency bas been In operation just thirty years and it ie abo 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what thes ibind the 
itis in the New Engiend Journal of Fducation «ne of the 
e which appear inthe booklet. We would be gia > send hile 
anyone on request. 4 giad to serd a cozy of the booklet te 


Warren, Ohio, August 6, 1913. 

As a school superintendent I endorse and recommend The Bardeen Teachers’ Acency 
I have been drawing upon this Agency for teachers for a good many years ard } ave ~ wenn 
found it reliable. The management of this Agency knows the schoo] problem and is well bie 
to take the measure of people who apply for positions. If those seeking teacbere place before 
the Bardeen Agency clearly theirneeds, the Agency will either furnish applicants whe meet 
these requirements, or furnish noné at all. If I were seeking teacheraat this time there is 


no Agency to which I would more confidently apply than to the Bardeen Agency 
Very truly yours, 
©. E. Carey, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New Yor 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. .3 


Advises parents about schools, WM. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and F 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Pators, 


pmo ee forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Oall ep 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1899 


Supplies College men aud women om 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, 


with good general education wanted tor department “ 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $79 per month. For furt er 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A tlania. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Proprietors 


KE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior en fo 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free on ~~ 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with: Competent Teachers. Assists 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. Teachers 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON 


WISCONSIN 
Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches - 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis - menrperated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of interest to al live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE :SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St... Boston, lass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Lomg Distance Telephone. M amager. 
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THE STONE-MILLIS ARITHMETIC 


These arithmetics are based upon ti . 
principles 

That knowledge to be real must be 
founded upon the actual experiences of the 
individual learner ; 

2 That know!edge to be retained must 
be given opportunity tor use, the more im- 
mediate the better; 

3 That anecessary condition for true 
learning is that the process be seit-actuated 
through motive or interest. 

THEREFORE, Stone and Millis aim 
to provide an adequate mental imagery as a 
basis for rational understanding ot correctly 
developed arithmetical facts; 

Abundant drill is provided, both in the 
abstract and the concrete; 

Problem materia! is related to the exper- 
iences of the child and is not beyond ‘his 
comprehension, and all obsolete and useless 
material of no interest to him is eliminated. 

The New Edition of these sensible books 
exhibits the most practical arithmetic peda- 
gogy of the present day. 


Write for the circular cm Problem in 


Education Solved.” 
BEN). H. SANBORN & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF YERMONT 


Summer School 
July 6 to August 14 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF 
THE ROCKIES 


On Lake Champlain, near the Green Mountains, 
in plain sight of the Adirondacks. 


Courses for Teachers. College Courses. 
Preparatory Courses. 
Special departments of Art, Music and 
Expression. 

The United States War Department 
will conduct a military instruction camp for 
college students on the University grounds. 

For information about the camp address 
Caprain Rosert O. Van Horn, General 
Staff, War Department, Washingto , D.C. 

For other information address 

J. F. Messencer, Director, 
Burlington, Vermont, 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


Recntly in one of the large 
reading in the 1A grade was 


woman. 


He found, however, that the reason she obtained such excellent | Horace Mann Third Reader, $.48. 
results in herclass wus bec ause she was carrying on the work 
precisely as outlined in the Horace Mann Manual—‘Daily Lesson Horace Mann Fifth Reader (nearly ready). 
Plans.” Being without experience, she felt the need of a guide and [Horace Mann Sixth Reader ‘in preparation). 


voklyn schools very remarkable 

and in a room in charge of a PUPIL $.32 
TEACHER. The principa} was so astonished that he investigated, | Woracg Mann Introductory Second Reader (ready 
thinking at first that the teacher was an unusually gifted young 


followed the ‘‘Daily Lesson Plans” word for word. 


If an experienced teacher had shown such good results, it 


might have been due to her experience; but here was an inexperienced Horace Mann Phonogram Cards — First Read- 
teacher who took the Horace Mann Method as she found it, devel- er Set, $1 


oped it exactly in accordance with instructions, and got noticeab)y | Horace Mann Word Cards — Primer Set, $1.25. 


excellent results. 


soon). 
Horace Mann Second Reader, $.40. 


Horace. Mann Fourth Reader, $.55. 


Horace Mann Phonogram Gards— Primer Set, 


Daily Lesson Plans, $.75. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Elementary American History and Government 


For seventh and eighth grades. By the correlation of histury and government in this text both subjects are 


more favorably impressed, more easily taught and better remembered. 


and industrial development of the United States. 


Emphasis is placed upon the socia) 


The principles of sound and intelligent citizenship are in- 


culeated. The style is clear, definite, lively and exceedingly interesting to children. $1.00. 


Alexander’s Spelling Boo 


two parts. 


TWO EDITIONS: 1. Syllabicated; 2. Not Syllabicated, also each in 
Complete, 25 cents;, Part I, 46 cents; Part II, 20cents. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF New York City, Boston, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, 
Rochester, N. ¥.. Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Detroit, Mich., New Haven, Conn., Chelsea, Mass., 
Racine, Wis., Syracuse, N. Y., Washington, D. C., Erie, Penn., Baltimore County., Md., 

State of Indiana, etc. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Hix's Magic Speech Flower, $.35, 
Hix's Upon Time Stories, $.25. 
Hix and Hervey's Two Little Runaways, $.30. 


Dale’s Stories from European History, $.50. 
Dale’s Landmarks of British History. $.90. 
Hulst's Indian Sketches, $.60. 


Krapp’s In Oldest England, $,60. 
Tucker and Ryan's Historical Plays, 
Tales of King Arthur and Round Table, $.30 


LONGMANS, GREEN &CO., Fourth Ave. and 30thSt., New York 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 
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